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“I'm Bob Beauregard, a senior at 
Newton High School, Newton, Massa- 
chusetts. 

“This semester I’ve been so busy with 
sports, club activities and senior class 
duties that I haven't even started Christ- 
mas shopping yet. I hope to be pitching 
for the Orange and Black again next 
baseball season, and just staying in 
shape and keeping up with school work 
takes most of my time. 

“Writing my gift list will be about the 
easiest thing I do this year. I’m going to 
give Sheaffer cartridge fountain pens to 
the whole family. Whether taking down 
plays in football skull session, or racing 
to finish an exam, I’ve found it’s the 
neatest, easiest writing pen I ever used.” 


Christmas, and all year ‘round, the Sheaffer 
cartridge pen is the perfect fountain pen to 
give...and receive. Millions of students 
already are using them, because this pen 
gives them the quality and character of a 
real fountain pen, with the convenience of 
a ballpoint. 

Just the right size for easy writing, 
Sheaffer’s cartridge fountain pen fits in a 
shirt pocket. And it loads like a rifle with 
leakproof cartridges of Skrip writing fluid 
...cartridges that you can carry in pocket 
or purse and insert, either end first, into 
the barrel. If necessary, you can fill the pen 
right in class or during an exam. In a sec- 
ond, you're ready to write with a real ‘ 27 by —— wor 
fountain pen that holds more ink in one 7 ee 
load than any other pen made in America. 3 12 cartridges . 98¢ 

Write the modern way... with a Sheaffer . _— ae ae 
cartridge fountain pen. Choose from five ~~ pons etd 


colors—black, blue, green, grey or red. ’ $995 
S HEAFFE R'S Shripsert- CARTRIDGE FOUNTAIN PEN only 


(with two free cartridges of Skrip writing fluid) 
Other models at $5.00 and $8.75. 
With matching pencil and four Skrip cartridges, 
MAICO HEARING AIDS from $4.95 to $13.75 for the set 











See Sheaffer's spectacular holiday show, “Give My 
Regards to Broadway,” with Jimmy Durante, NBC-TV, Dec. 6 


© 1959 W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA * SHEAFFER PENS 





Today—SCHICK SAFETY RAZOR has the sharpest blades ever... yet it’s 


So safe you can 
Shave in the Shower! 
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andle grooved crosswise for POSITIVE grip—won't turn or slip in wet hands. 


Compare safety-built Schick with 
old-style razor —adding dials can’t 
match Schick’s safe, modern design 

for ease and speed of shaving. 














SCHICK FLAT-HEAD DESIGN IS POSITIVE GUIDE 
TO SAFE, CLOSE SHAVES 
Shaving head is designed to fit flat against face— 
keep razor angle constant. With round head razor, 
angle can vary, inviting cuts. 











SCHICK LOCKS BLADE IN, CAN'T LOOSEN AND CUT 


Schick automatically locks blade at exact angle for 
safe close-up shaves. Blade can’t loosen or bend. 





NOT THIS 








SCHICK BLADE CORNERS SHIELDED, CAN'T NICK 


No sharp points unprotected. Compare with razors 
having exposed blade corners which can nick skin. 


ONLY $8 00 


wiTh 
BLADES 
AND TRAVEL 


SAFETY RAZOR °== 


EVERSHARP, INC. 


SCHICK QUALITY AROUND THE WORLD. Factories in Halmstad, Sweden; Toronto, Canada; New York-Los Angeles, U.S.A. 





PAUL ANKA Co-Star of “GIRLS’ TOWN,” an MGM release 


“You can always tell a Halo girl... you can tell by the shine of her hair’ 


Revive the satiny sparkle of your hair 
with today’s liquid gold Halo 


So rich even layers of dulling hair spray disappear 


with the first sudsing! You'll find today’s Halo instantly 
bursts into lush, lively lather. Refreshes the beauty of your hair 
so completely, you'll never go back to heavy, slow-penetrating 
shampoos. Yet, rich as it is, liquid gold colored Halo rinses 
away quickly, thoroughly ... revives the satiny sparkle of your 
hair and leaves it blissfully manageable. 
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a new kind of moccasin that was bred to lead a charmed life! It's no accident that 
this moccasin performs as no other moccasin can. It was bred to rise to occasions — 
be more than just a good sport. Of course it's great with sport « lothes, with its easy 
moccasin ways. But wait ‘til you see it with your dressier outfits—this shoe is doubly 
right! The secret? That hand-stitched swirl of lacing that adds just enough detail. 
THE SWIRL LACER: black li, 
or brown leather. Only $8.99" dey 
and found only at 





ANOTHER IN THE 
EXCITING TV SERIES ON 


OUR AMERICAN 
HERITAGE 


THE AMERICAN <3 
WAY OF LIFE! 


DON’T MISS 


BURGESS \ 
MEREDITH 


AS ELI WHITNEY 
IN 


“THE PRACTICAL DREAMER” 


SECOND OF A SERIES CALLED 
“OUR AMERICAN HERITAGE.”’ 
PREPARED IN COOPERATION WITH 


THE EDITORS OF 
AMERICAN HERITAGE MAGAZINE. 
PRODUCED BY MILDRED ALBERG. 


PRESENTED BY 
THE EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY . 
OF THE UNITED STATES : 


~ a g 
COMING UP! 
ULYSSES S. GRANT OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES ANDREW CARNEGIE 
Sun. Mar. 20 Sun. Apr. 10 
The path to success lay straight In order to finance his 
ahead ~- but he took an “gospel” he had to accumulate 
millions of dollars first! 


JOHN CHARLES FREMONT 
Sun. Jan. 24 Sun. Feb. 21 


He struggled to make After winning America’s 


Americans see opportunities highest honors — he had to 
in the Golden West! fight to save his reputation! odd bend in the road! 








A BRIGHT 
| FUTURE 
BECOMES 
REAL 
WHERE 


Your age is... the Age of Space! And you can build a bright future in 
this new age by training where the Age of Space is real...in the U.S. Air TH 
Force. Day to day, Airmen work with supersonic aircraft, rockets, ad- ’ 
vanced electronics, intercontinental missiles— and soon will work with AG F () f SP AC 
manned vehicles for outer space. Here is your chance to get a flying start 

on life. For nowhere else is so broad and complete a range of Space Age 

specialty training available as in the U.S. Air Force. Get the complete | 

details now. See your local Air Force Recruiter, or mail the coupon below. R F A [ 












YOURS 

INTHE 

pls. 
7 AIR FORCE 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTAL CARD AND MAIL TO: 







Airman Information, Dept. 8-911 

Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C. 

Please send me information on my opportunities in the U.S. Air Force. I am between 
the ages of 17-34 and reside in the U.S.A. or possessions. 


E 





Name 


THE FUTURE BELONGS Aedows 
TO THE AIRMAN ao id hails 

















Ready for Christmas giving and taking! Brownie Flaskolder is built right into the culitre—eBireagn aly 
Starflash Camera takes three kinds of pictures: black- when you need it. Outfit, including camera, flashbulbs, 


and-white snapshots, color snapshots and color slides. batteries, Kodak Verichrome Pan Film... $10.35 complete. 


Kodak suggests 


a Give and Take’ Christmas 


Christmas is for giving—and for taking, too. With a Kodak. Notice how many are priced to fit a teen’s 
Kodak gift that says ““Open me first!” you'll take Christmas list. Imagine how great it would be to own 
a new Kodak camera—or to give one! And remem- 
Whether it costs $10 or many times more, a 
ec the exciting new still and movie cameras from Kodak gift is the finest of its kind. 


lots of clear, sharp, wonderful pictures to keep your 
Christmas fun—and to share it with your friends. ber 


Automatic-camera outfit — Brownie price! Take your own action-packed movies! When 
Brownie Starmatic Camera has built-in automatic fun is “‘on the move,” you can capture all the excite- 
electric eye. Measures light and sets the lens automati- ment in full-color movies! This 8mm Brownie Movie 

Camera has a fast //2.3 lens that makes movies as sure 


cally for correctly exposed color slides or snapshots 
in black-and-white or color. Camera, field case, and as easy as snapshots. Just set the dial, aim, and 


flasholder, bulbs, batteries, film . . . $45.95 complete. press the button! An unusual value. . . only $32.50. 


Many photo dealers offer terms as low as 10% down. Prices are list, include Federal Tax, and are subject to change without notice. 
See Kodak’s “The Ed Sullivan Show’ and ‘‘ The Adventures of Ozzie and Harriet’ 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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Wide World photo 
IN COMMAND: Rep. Oren Harris of 
Arkansas directs the House probe of TV. 


TV QUIZ SLEUTH 


ON CAPITOL HILL, Oren Harris 
(Dem., Arkansas) is known as one of 
our hardest-working Congressmen. Dur- 
ing the past few weeks, Representative 
Harris has had ample opportunity to 
prove his reputation. 

As chairman of the House Special 
Subcommittee on Legislative Oversight, 
he is in full charge of the current 
Congressional investigation of TV quiz 
programs. It’s a round-the-clock job. 
Reams of reports must be read, wit- 
nesses questioned, and the evidence 
weighed. But when it is all over, the 
American public will have the com- 
plete story of what went on behind the 
scenes of some of our most popular 
television shows. 

Representative Harris has had con- 
siderable committee experience in his 
18 years in Congress. In 1952, he 
headed an investigation into “offensive 
scenes, dialogue, and advertising” on 
TV and radio. At that time, Repre- 
sentative Harris said he was confident 
the networks could “police” their own 
programs. 

A soft-spoken man who is rarely 
ruffled, Oren Harris was born 56 years 
ago in Belton, Arkansas. In his teens he 
planned a teaching career. But after 
graduating from Henderson State 
Teachers College, he changed his mind. 
Instead, he studied law and was ad- 
mitted to the Arkansas bar in 1930. 

Within three years he built up a 
thriving law practice, After his mar- 
riage to Ruth Ross in 1934, he entered 


Unusual words in this issue are defined and 
pronounced on page 22. 





politics, He was elected to the post of 
prosecuting attorney. Since then, Mr. 
Harris has never lost an election. In 
1941 he won his first seat in the House 
of Representatives. 

On Congressional committees, he 
quickly became known for his attention 
to detail and his love of justice. “It is 
better,” he once said, “to have a guilty 
person go free than it is to punish an 
innocent one.” 

But Chairman Harris is determined 
to see that none of the guilty escapes 
at least public disclosure in the current 
investigation of rigged TV quiz shows. 
Asked if he had ever seen any of the 
shows himself, Representative Harris 
replied with a smile, “I’m usually much 
too busy to watch television.” 


MARXIST MUSIC MAN 


DMITRI SHOSTAKOVICH, it seems, 
prefers to “say it with music.” Russia’s 
leading composer has just completed 
a cross-country tour of the U.S.A. as 
part of our cultural exchange program 
with the Soviets. What does he think 
of America? Shostakovich told reporters 
he will give his impressions—in musical 
form—after he returns home. 

The score is likely to be friendly in 
tone. For the 53-year-old composer has 
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SIGHTSEEING: Red composer Dmitri 
Shostakovich winds up his tour of U. S. 


made a life-time career of echoing the 
Communist party line. And the current 
theme, as orchestrated from Moscow, 
is one of peaceful co-existence with the 
West. 

Shostakovich launched his career— 
both as a composer and a Communist 
—early in life. At the age of 13 he 
entered the Conservatory of Music in 
his native Leningrad. While there, he 
wrote his first symphony, At 19, he 
joined the Union of Soviet Composers 
and promised to support the “socialist 
program of construction” with his music. 

The youthful composer proceeded to 
write symphonies glorifying “revolution 
and Communist brotherhood.” In the 
1930's, however, Communist critics de- 
tected a “petty bourgeois” Western in- 
fluence in his music. After an attack by 
the Union of Soviet Composers, Shosta- 
kovich publicly admitted his “errors.” 
His next two symphonies were dedi- 
cated to—the Soviet Revolution and 
Nikolai Lenin! 

During World War II, Shostakovich 
composed his Seventh Symphony in 
tribute to the Battle of Leningrad in 
which he had fought. 

By the end of the war, Shostakovich 
was firmly established as Russia's lead- 
ing composer. He turned out a steady 
stream of symphonies, piano concertos, 
operas, and musical scores for plays 
and movies. Earlier this year, he wrote 
his first musical comedy. 

Success has paid off handsomely for 
Shostakovich. He and his wife live in 
a luxury five-room apartment in Mos- 
cow. (For weekends, they often go to 
their country house in the suburbs.) 
Shostakovich is one of the few Soviet 
citizens who is privileged to own a pri- 
vate car. 

His current visit to the U.S. is not 
his first. The Soviet composer was sent 
here in 1949 to attend a Communist- 
sponsored peace rally in New York. 
At that time he lashed out at American 
“warmongers.” 

Today, however, he has only warm 
praise for “the talented American peo- 
ple.” And tomorrow? If the Communist 
party line should change, Shostakovich 
can be counted on to end his promised 
musical salute to America on a sour 


note. 





Is Year-Round School 


Coming to Your Home Town? 


A successful experiment in Rochester, Minnesota, stirs up a lively 


debate among educators and school boards from coast to coast 


T WAS still early in the morning 

But already a hot summer sun 
beat down mercilessly on the town 
of Rochester, Minnesota (population: 
34,500). It promised to be a swelter- 
ing day—just perfect for a cool dip 
in the “Ole swimmin’ hole.” 

At about 8:30, groups of teen-agers 
ippeared on the streets of the town. 
Heading for a nearby lake? Not at 
all! These boys and girls were going 
-to school! 

No one forced them to do so. But last 
June and July about 40 per cent of 
the town’s student body—some 2,000 
boys and girls in grades 5 through 
12—enrolled for summer classes 

Some were slow students 
wanted a chance to “bone up” on 


who 
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their weakest subjects. Others were 
the so-called “AA students”—the able 


and ambitious. They wanted to take 


certain advanced subjects (college 


algebra and calculus, for example ) 
not given during the regular school 
year, Because classes were smaller, 
hours longer, and there were no 
“extracurricular distractions,” these 
students were able to cover a full 
years work in eight weeks. 

For student and teacher alike there 
was time to experiment with new 
ways of learning. In one remedial- 
reading class, students played check- 
ers to build their vocabularies. Each 
student was required to pronounce a 
word correctly before he could make 
a move on the board. At the end of 
the four-weeks’ course, slow readers 
found they had made spectacular 
progress. And they improved their 
checker game, too. 

Science classes found time to take 
all-day field trips. There might be 
a visit to a small woodland stream to 


observe animal and plant life at first- 
hand; or perhaps a tour of a refores- 
tation project; or a long “bull ses- 
sion” with a game warden on the 
taxonomy (classification) of fish. “On 
these trips,” quipped one student, 








Akron Beacon Journa 


“Spinach.” 





“we even made use of the mosqui- 
toes. When they bit us, we would 
take their blood samples to see what 
they fed on besides people.” 

Student enthusiasm for Rochester’s 
year-round school program has been 
growing ever since it was launched 
13 years ago. There have even been 
cases of students who have passed 
up a vacation trip or a holiday in 
camp in order to attend summer 
classes. 

Rochester school officials, too, are 
delighted with the results of this 
“experiment in education.” Among 
other things, they point to the high 
scores made this year by Rochester 
High School seniors on the Iowa 
Tests of Educational Development. 
These scores put Rochester students 
in the top eight per cent in the entire 
country! 

No wonder that educators from 
coast to coast now are studying what 
has been accomplished in Rochester. 
Of course, the idea of year-round 
school is not new. More than 50 years 
ago U. S. school officials first began 
to question the wisdom of our long 
summer vacations. Originally, the 
schools were shut down during the 
summer to free students for work on 
farms. But, with the growing use of 
farm machinery, fewer hands‘ were 
needed to plant and reap the har- 
vests. As a result, some school offi- 
cials argued that the schools could 
be kept open 12 months a year. 


EARLY EXPERIMENTS 


America’s first year-round school 
program was launched in 1904 in 
Bluffton, Indiana. By the 1920's, 
more than a dozen other communi- 
ties were operating their schools on 
a year-round basis. But these re- 
mained only scattered experiments. 

Widespread interest in year-round 
school programs first developed in 
the decade since the end of World 
War II. Why? Because America’s 
population was growing at the im- 
pressive rate of 2,500,000 a year. 
Many communities soon found that 
they did not have enough classrooms 
—or teachers—to handle the influx of 
new students. More and more new 
schools had to be built. 

Los Angeles, California, offers a 
striking example of what is happep- 
ing. Every year, 30,000 new students 
are enrolled in the city’s already 
overcrowded schools. To accommo- 
date the newcomers, Los Angeles 


Rosen in Albany Times-Union 
“First line of defense.” 


spends $1,000,000 a day on the con- 
struction of new schools. 

Other communities have found 
that they, too, must spend huge sums 
of money on school construction. 
And with record student enrollments 
predicted for the decade ahead, no 
relief seems to be in sight. Irate tax- 
payers ask, “Can't we cut the cost by 
using our present school buildings 
more efiiciently? Why not keep the 
schools open during the summer?” 

Within the past two years the 
movement for an extended school 
year has received fresh impetus. 
Millions of Americans have awak- 
ened to the challenge of Soviet sci- 
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entific advances in the Space Age. 
President Eisenhower has warned 
that the future may well depend 
upon “the schoolboy with his bag of 
books.” And the U. S. Commissioner 
of Education, Lawrence G. Derthick, 
has stated that “the needs of our 
schools must now be met if we are 
to overcome the Soviet challenge.” 
A longer school year, adds Mr. Der- 
thick, is one way to do it. 

This fall, 80,000 of the nation’s top 
educators were asked if they favor a 
longer school year. Sixty per cent of 
those who answered said that they 
did. But there was no agreement—in 
fact, just the opposite—on what type 
of year-round school program was 
best suited to the needs of the nation. 


STAGGERED VACATIONS? 


Some educators favor a 12-month 
school year with staggered vacations. 
Under this system, students would 
continue to attend school for only 
nine months. But only one-fourth of 
the student body would have a sum- 
mer vacation. The remainder would 
take their vacation either in the fall, 
the winter, or the spring. 

What's the advantage of this sys- 
tem? It would, say its supporters, re- 
lieve the overcrowding in our schools. 
For any given term, there would be 
one-fourth fewer students in the 
classrooms. In addition, the smaller 
classes would enable teachers to give 
more individual attention to each 

(Continued on page 40) 








Thiele in Les Angeles Mirror-News 


“Same old problem of ‘goes-into.’ ” 
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«SCIENCE IN THE NEWS. 
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“Ears” for the Space Age 

OUR UNIVERSE is filled with 
“sound.” The sun, the stars and the 
planets all generate radio signals. By 
listening to these signals, astrophysi- 
cists can deduce a great deal about 
the composition and orbits of distant 
celestial bodies. 

Soon U. S. scientists will be able 
to hear more of these signals than 
ever before—with the help of the 
world’s largest radio telescope. 

The telescope is now being built 
by the Navy at Sugar Grove, W. Va. 
It will consist of a huge metal reflec- 
tor dish which can collect radio sig- 
nals from anywhere in space. The 
signals will be focused on an antenna 
connected to an extremely sensitive 
receiver. 

The reflector dish is in the shape of 
a parabola, like the mirror of an op- 
tical telescope. But there is an im- 
portant difference between a radio 
telescope and an optical telescope. 
The optical telescope is an eye 
which “sees” a picture. The 
telescope is only an “ear” which lis- 
tens to radio signals and records 
them on paper. 

The largest radio telescope now in 
existence is at Jodrell Bank, Eng- 


radio 


LISTENING POST: Radio signals 


from outer 
“heard” on this British radio telescope, the world’s 


land. It has a reflector dish 250 feet 
in diameter. The Navy’s telescope 
will have a 600-foot-diameter reflec- 
tor dish—equal in length to two foot- 
ball fields and larger than seven 
acres in area. It will enable Navy 
scientists to tune in on radio signals 
from celestial bodies as far as 38 bil- 
lion light years out in space. That is 
1S times the distance probed by the 
world’s largest optical telescope at 
Mount Palomar, California. 

The Navy telescope will be able to 
hear signals from satellites exploring 
the solar system. It may even receive 
television signals from satellites near 
Saturn, one of the most distant 
planets. But, most important of all, 
it will be able to listen to radio sig- 
nals from all parts of the universe. 

From the length and intensity of 
the signals received, scientists will 
be able to deduce the chemical com- 
position of distant stars and galaxies 
-never “seen” by any optical tele- 
scope. 


Salute to Rocket Week 
The United States will fire ten 
rockets to the rim of space this week. 
The rockets will record information 


on upper atmosphere winds, solar 
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WHAT'S AHEAD: Giant U. S. 
will pick up signals from stars billions of light years away. 
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X rays, magnetic fields, and elec- 
trical charge densities (which affect 
radio transmissions) 1,000 miles up 
in space. 

The rocket firings will be our coun- 
try’s salute to International Rocket 
Week (Nov. 16-22). During this 
week, other nations also will launch 
space research projects. 


Glue for Bones 

Here's the latest way to cure 
broken bones: Glue them together! 

A new “bone glue” has already 
helped heal more than 250 broken 
bones. It is made from a liquid plas- 
tic that looks like maple syrup. At 
the operating table, the doctor mixes 
this with another liquid. When these 
two “syrups” meet, they foam up and 
form a white glue. The doctor 
spreads this on the broken pieces 
of bone and joins them. 

The glue hardens in a few hours, 
and holds the broken pieces firmly 
in position. Slowly, the bone grows 
together right through the glue. A 
man with a broken leg can usually 
walk on the glued bone after only 
a few days. Doctors expect wide- 
spread use of the bone glue by early 
1960. 
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Steel Truce 


Smokestacks at steel mills 
across the U.S. began to smoke 
again as a truce halted the long- 
est and costliest nationwide steel 
strike in U.S. history. 


Nearly 500,000 steelworkers re- 
turned to their jobs after the U.S. 
Supreme Court upheld a “back to 
work” injunction (a written legal 
command) issued by the U.S. District 
Court in Pittsburgh. ‘ 

The steel walkout had dragged on 
for 116 days. It had shut down the 
nation’s largest steel. companies, 
which produce about 85 per cent of 
our nation’s steel. 

Under the terms of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the U.S. Attorney Gen- 
eral had asked a Federal District 
Court to issue the injunction. The 
request was granted after Govern- 
ment fact-finders reported to the 
President that the strike endangered 
national health and safety. 

The steel union countered by tak- 
ing the injunction to a Court of 
Appeals. This court upheld the in- 
junction. But it granted a stay (post- 
ponement) while the union again 
appealed, this time to the Supreme 
Court. 


Union’s Arguments 


In handing down its decision, the 
Supreme Court voted 8-1 to reject 
three main arguments advanced by 
the union. In their effort to head off 
the injunction order, union lawyers 
had argued: 
>That the “health and safety” of the 
nation was not threatened by the 
strike. Union lawyers contended that 
“health” meant the actual physical 
health of individuals—not the eco- 
nomic health of the nation. In regard 
to national safety, they pointed out 
that the steel firms not affected by 
the strike produce more than enough 
steel to meet U.S. defense needs. 
»That the emergency provisions of 
the Taft-Hartley Act were unconsti- 
tutional. Union lawyers argued that 
courts had no Constitutional right 


to interfere with a strike’s course. 
That the injunction would delay— 
not speed—a settlement. The long 
strike was just coming to a head, 
union lawyers declared. Steel stock- 
piles were depleted across the na- 
tion. Steel consumers were urging 
steel producers to end the strike. 
The strikers, too, were feeling the 
pressure. Their savings were dwin- 
dling. Many were living on credit. 
Thus both industry and workers were 
under pressure to end the strike. A 
“back to work” injunction would take 
off this pressure, union lawyers 
argued, and postpone a settlement. 


Objections Overruled 


The Supreme Court rejected these 
arguments on the grounds that the 
strike did imperil the national safety. 
It ruled that the Taft-Hartley Act 
gives the Government the right to 
intervene and ensure continued pro- 
duction in a vital industry. 


: Wide World 
BACK TO WORK. Steel furnaces glowed 
again as Supreme Court upheld “back 
to work’ injunction. Here workers at 
steel plant heat “torpedo” car to 
melt the slag that hardened when the 
steel strike began 116 days earlier. 


The lone dissent from the major- 
ity opinion was written by Justice 
William O. Douglas. He did not 
question the constitutionality of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. But he was not 
convinced that the strike had yet 
reached a point where it endangered 
“the national safety.” 

>WHAT'S AHEAD: Few observ- 
ers believe that temperatures at the 
steel bargaining table will cool off 
much during the 80-day truce. 

The steel union complied quickly 
with the court injunction—but reluc- 
tantly. “The Supreme Court has 
spoken,” said David J. McDonald, 
president of the United Steelwork- 
ers. “As law-abiding citizens the un- 
ion, of course, will comply with the 
Court’s judgment.” 

In Buffalo, however, union mem- 
bers wore black armbands as a sign 
of “mourning.” Despite an estimated 
loss of $6,000,000,000 in wages dur- 
ing the strike, many rank-and-file 
union members apparently wanted 
to hold out and remain on strike. 

The positions of both union and 
management had hardened during 
the long, bitter dispute. Talk of “no 
step backward” was frequent. During 
the negotiations, the two sides had 
not come even close to agreement 
on the industry's principal demand: 
changes in work rules. (See news 
pages in our Oct. 14 issue.) 


Strike May Start Again 

Since 1948 the Taft-Hartley Act 
has been invoked 13 times. In only 
two cases did settlements come dur- 
ing the 80-day “cooling off” period. 
If a new contract is not signed dur- 
ing this period, the union can call an- 
other strike. Under present law, a re- 
newed strike could not be halted. 

If the steel strike is not settled 
during the “cooling off” period, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower may ask Congress 
to pass new labor laws. Such laws 
might give the Government wider 
powers in speeding a strike settle- 
ment in a vital industry. 

Senator George A. Smathers (Dem., 
Fla.) already has proposed such a 
law. He has urged Congress to set 
up a “labor tribunal”—a “court of last 
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resort” for labor disputes. The em- 
ployer and the union would submit 
their differences to the “tribunal.” It 
would weigh the differences, and 
hand down a final decision. 

Meanwhile, the steel shortage felt 
by many manufacturing firms will 
continue. Industry spokesmen esti- 
mate that it would take six weeks 
to approach full production. 


‘““Good Turn’’ Aid 


Six nations in Europe's ‘’Com- 
mon Market’ have announced 
that they will soon help Uncle Sam 
reduce his foreign aid burden. 


The announcement came after the 
U.S. had appealed to other nations to 
share the load of helping underde- 
veloped countries to build up infant 
industries. 

The Common Market countries- 
France, West Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg—will pool their foreign aid 
contributions. This fund will be co- 
ordinated with the U.S. foreign aid 
program. 

The Common Market move was 
prompted by plans to cut back 
our foreign aid appropriations. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower has indicated he 
will ask for about $3,200,000,000 in 
foreign aid—about the same amount 
as was appropriated by Congress this 
year. But the President knows that 
Congress usually cuts his request by 
about 17 per cent. This means that 
the President expects Congress to 
cut the 1960 aid appropriation to 
$2,600,000,000. 

>WHAT’S BEHIND IT: The past 
15 years have seen a dramatic eco- 
nomic recovery take place in West- 
ern Europe. Nations once on the 
brink of economic disaster now have 
large surpluses of currency. 

This is particularly true of the six 
nations which banded together last 
year to form the European Economic 
Community (also called the “Com- 
mon Market”). These countries have 
agreed to remove all tariff barriers 
between their borders by 1970. 

These nations—which once had to 
borrow from the U.S. to keep their 
economies going—are now gaining 
dollars and gold at the expense of 
the U.S. Stepped-up exports of their 
products are partly responsible. 

American government officials feel 
that Europe is thus ready to take 
over some’ of the foreign aid burden 


we have been sustaining for years. 
These officials believe the prosperous 
nations of Europe should help un- 
derdeveloped nations, as we helped 
Europe after World War II with such 
programs as the Marshall Plan. The 
Administration is particularly inter- 
ested in cutting our foreign aid bill 
because of the $3,500,000,000 deficit 
in our international “balance of pay- 
ments” (see news story in last week's 
issue on “Unfair” Trade). 

By encouraging Western European 
nations to assume some of our for- 
eign aid burden, the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration hopes to cut down our 
“balance of payments” deficit and re- 
duce the drain on gold which is 
threatening the world stability of 
the dollar. 


Trade Hurdles Lowered 

At the same time, Britain 
dropped trade barriers which have 
sharply limited the imports of goods 
from the U.S. and Western Europe. 

France followed up by announcing 
she, too, would end all quota restric- 
tions on imports from the USS. 
within two years. “Fairness, if not 
gratitude, requires that all measures 
of discrimination [against the U.S.] 
should end,” Finance Minister 
Antoine Pinay told the French Na- 
tional Assembly. 

The lowering of trade bars by 
France and Britain reflects the cur- 
rent prosperity of these countries. 
The action came after the U.S. called 
for an end to discrimination against 
American goods by various nations. 


has 


Report on Laos 


A U.N. fact-finding team says 
it found no definite proof that 
North Viet Namese Communists 
invaded the strife-torn jungle 
Kingdom of Laos, as Laos had 
charged. 


The team—made up of delegates 
from Argentina, Italy, Japan, and Tu- 
nisia—did obtain evidence, however, 
that Red rebels in Laos had received 
Communist-made weapons and sup- 
plies channeled through North Viet 
Nam. Captured medical supplies bore 
Chinese lettering. Some rifles had 
“made in Czechoslovakia” markings. 

The fact-finding team was set up 
by the U.N. Security Council after 
Laos accused neighboring North Viet 
Nam of “flagrant aggression” and 
armed invasion. Troops from North 
Viet Nam allegedly had crossed the 
border to help Laotian rebels, who 
have been waging hit and run at- 
tacks on Laotian government out- 
posts since last summer (see our 
Sept. 23 news in review). 

During their month-long probe, 
the U.N. fact-finders were hampered 
by the rugged mountain terrain of 
northeast Laos, where most of the 
fighting has occurred. Lack of ade- 
quate transportation prevented easy 
access to other battle areas. (Laos 
hasn't a single railroad. Most of its 
roads are just jungle paths.) 

In the U.N. Security Council, the 
report sparked heated debate. The 
Soviet Union claimed the report 
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PRESIDENT’S GOOD WILL TOUR. At White House press conference, President 


Eisenhower announces 20,000 mile 


“good will” 


tour to nine nations be- 


ginning Dec. 2. He will visit: Rome, Italy; Ankara, Turkey; Karachi, Pakistan; 


New Delhi, 
Morocco. 


Kabul, 
France; 


Afghanistan; 
and Rabat, 


India; 
He will 


Tehran, Iran; Athens, Greece; Paris, 


be first U.S. President to visit Asia. 





CANAL ZONE RIOTS. Anti-U.S. riots marred 56th anniversary 
independence from Colombia. 
About 2,000 Panamanians marched on ten-mile-wide Canal 
Zone, which U.S. leases from Panama. In city of Panama 
(see map), U.S. police used clubs, tear gas, and high pres- 
sure hoses to halt rioting. At the Panamanian city of 


celebration of Panama’‘s 


proved the falsity of Laotian charges. 
Furthermore, said the Soviet Union, 
Laos did not produce a single North 
Viet Namese army prisoner to show 
the U.N. team. Earlier, Laos had 
claimed it had captured several of 
the “aggressors.” 

U.S. officials, on the other hand, 
believe that North Viet Namese 
Communist forces may have “lain 
low” while the U.N. fact-finders were 
in Laos. Now that the U.N. team has 
left, they fear that fresh fighting may 
break out. Captured weapons and 
supplies, they say, indicate clearly 
that North Viet Nam was involved. 

Meanwhile, U.N. Secretary-Gen- 
eral Dag Hammarskjold has left for 
Laos to make his own investigation. 
Some people hope his forthcoming 
report may shed more light on al- 
leged aggression by North Viet Nam. 
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FOOD FEUD IN FRANCE. In the 
tiny French village of Landerneau, a 
young Frenchman has become the 
storm center of a social revolution. 
Edouard Leclerc is singlehandedly try- 
ing to reform the cumbersome French 
system of food distribution, and thus 
give the public lower food prices. To 
his customers he is a noble and cou- 
rageous man. His competitors refer to 
him as “the monster.” 

Leclere is trying to prove that it is 
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possible—and profitable—to buy foods 
directly from a producer and then sell 
them to the public at only a small 
mark-up. Ten years ago, at the age of 
23, he established his first store beside 
his home in Landerneau. It proved 
so successful that 58 independently- 
owned Leclerc stores have sprung up 
all over France. Now Leclerc is plan- 
ning an assault on the very center of 
French food distribution—Paris. 

For many years a costly and anti- 
quated system of food distribution has 
been the despair of French govern- 
ments. Under this system, food from 
all parts of France is transported first 
to Paris, and then shipped out again 
to distributors in various parts of the 
country. 

Take the case of lettuce grown in 
southern France. It must be loaded 
onto trucks for a 600-mile haul to Paris. 
Sometimes the lettuce is then sold to 
a dealer only a few miles away from 
a farm where it was grown. Thus it 
must be shipped back over the 600 
miles. Thousands of tons of perishable 
food are thus wasted every day. And 
the cost of buying food shoots up for 
the consumer. 


WARNING ABOUT SMOKING. A 
prominent British doctor has given a 
sharp warning to teen-age smokers. “It is 
difficult to give up smoking; it is easier 
never to start,” cautioned Dr. Harvey 
Flack, editor of the British Medical 
Association’s magazine for the public. 

Dr. Flack noted that most statistics 
show a definite link between smoking 
and lung cancer. Many more smokers 
die of lung cancer than do non-smokers. 
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Colon, on the Atlantic side of the Canal, demonstrators 
tore down flag at U.S. Consulate and stoned windows of U.S. 
Information Service. Cause of the violence: some Panamanians 
believe the U.S. should pay higher rent to Panama for use 
of the Canal Zone—and also share half of the Canal tolls. 
The Y.S. has sent official note of protest to Panama. 


In spite of all the warnings, how 
ever, total consumption of cigarettes in 
the U.S. has not fallen. Apparently, Dr. 
Flack said, many adults find it impos- 
sible to break the smoking habit. Thus 
Dr. Flack pointed out, teen-agers should 
take special care to avoid a habit that 
might appreciably shorten their lives. 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE. Philip Noe! 
Baker, 70-year-old British statesman 
and Quaker pacifist, has been awarded 
the 1959 Nobel 
Peace Prize. The 
award caps a life 
time of work dedi- 
cated to furthering 
world disarmament. 

Since 1919 Mr. 
Noel - Baker has 
written and _lec- 
tured for peace in 
seven languages 
He helped to dralt 
the United Nations 
charter at San Francisco in 1945. He 
also was a British delegate to the first 
United Nations General Assembly in 
1946. In his youth, Mr. Noel-Baker was 
a noted athlete. He captained the 1920 
British Olympic team, and won world 
fame in the 1,500-meter race. 

Since 1929 Mr. Noel-Baker has been 
a Labor member of Parliament. 

He has announced that he will de- 
vote the $42,000 Nobel award to his 
quest for world disarmament. “If this 
award to me can help in the smallest 
degree to bring success for this greatest 
of all causes, I shall feel that the ef 
forts I have made will not have been 
in vain,” he told reporters. 
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This dry, sun-drenched land beyond the Pyrenees 
is slowly awakening from its long “economic siesta” 


TIME-HONORED tradition 
with the Spanish people is the 

siesta. This is the custom of taking a 

long, leisurely nap after lunch. 

And in a sense, Spain as a nation 
had been taking a sort of “economic 
siesta” for many years. While other 
countries of Western Europe were in- 
dustrializing, Spain remained largely 
an agricultural land. Only in recent 
years has Spain’s economy shown 
signs of “awakening.” 

Spain is a sunny land with about 
twice the area of Oregon and a pop- 
ulation of 30,000,000. The lofty 
Pyrenees Mountains (see map) sepa- 
rate Spain—and its neighbor, Portu- 
gal—from the rest of the European 
continent. There are now two rail- 
roads winding through the twisting 
mountain passes of the Pyrenees. But 
in days past it was easier to travel 
from Spain to France by sea than by 
land! 

Most of Spain sits on a high pla- 
teau known as the meseta (the “little 
table”). Criss-crossing the meseta are 
long chains of mountains, or sierras. 
Thus, a trip through Spain has more 
“ups and downs” than a roller coaster 

Unfortunately for this country, the 
popular jingle from My Fair Lady, 
“the rain in Spain falls mainly in the 
plain” is all too true. The meseta is 


dry and treeless for the most part 
Although wheat is grown here, the 
size of the crop is as unpredictable 
as the weather. 

Nature is more generous along 
Spain’s coastal plains. The country’s 
only cattle-raising region lies along 
the northern coast. Its “garden-lands” 
run along the southern coast, where 
the warm, dry summers and the 
mild, moist winters are ideal for 
growing dates, figs, vegetables, or- 
anges, and olives. 


FEW OWN THEIR FARMS 


About half of the Spanish people 
are engaged in agriculture. But the 
vast majority of the farmers do not 
own their land, and have to lease 
farms from wealthy landholders. 
Yield per acre is very low owing to 
the lack of farm machinery. Yet— 
surprisingly enough—Spain grows 
enough to feed itself, except in years 
of disastrous droughts. 

Industrially, Spain has been de- 
scribed as “at least 50 years behind 
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the rest of Western Europe.” Fac- 
tories are few and much of the 
machinery should be retired to mu- 
seums. But, recently, some progress 
has been made. Steel production, for 
example, has nearly doubled since 
1950. Textiles, paper, and chemicals 
are among the other leading prod- 
ucts. 

But Spain's industrial output is 
still far below not only the country’s 
needs but its capabilities. For the 
land is rich in mineral resources, in- 
cluding coal, iron, mercury, potash, 
lead, silver, and copper. 

One reason for Spain’s lagging in- 
dustrial growth is its dilapidated 
transportation system. Spanish roads 
are few and far between. In the 
countryside, ox carts are still a com- 
mon form of transportation. What's 
more, Spain’s railroads are in various 
stages of disrepair—still in use are 
locomotives manufactured 100 years 
ago! 

Because it is difficult to get from 
one part of Spain to another, curious 
contrasts in ways of life have devel- 
oped even between neighboring re- 
gions. Villages in the Las Hurdes 
Valley, for instance, do not have 
electricity, gas, running water, nor 
glass for windowpanes. But only 40 
miles away is the modern city of 
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Salamanca, where there are cars, air- 
planes—even soda fountains! 

Similarly, customs and traditions 
vary greatly among the many Span- 
ish regions. 

The largest and most famous of 
these regions is Castile, which domi- 
nates the central plateau. Castilians 
consider themselves to be the “true 
Spaniards”—and in most U.S. schools 
it is the Castilian pronunciation of 
Spanish that is taught. 


CITIES AND CATHEDRALS 


Madrid, the capital (population: 
1,750,000), is in Castile. In this and 
other Castilian cities, centuries-old 
houses huddle around magnificent 
cathedrals, whose towering steeples 
can be seen miles away by travelers 
across the meseta. 

Catalonia, along the northeast 
coast, is almost as famous as Castile. 
In the 16th century, there was a 
castle perched on nearly every hill- 
top. Today, Catalonia is Spain’s man- 
ufacturing center, and Barcelona 
(population: 1,500,000) is the coun- 
try’s biggest industrial city. 

In the warm, lush valley of the 
Guadalquivir live the Andalusians. 
There is a saying here that all it 
takes to start a dance is to clap your 
hands three times in rhythm. As if 
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THE MAN ON THE COVER 


PAIN’S “STRONG MAN,” Gen- 
eral Francisco Franco, is a su- 
premely self-confident person, When 
he first came to power, he stated 
that he was “responsible only to 
God and to history.” » 
It is a historical fact that Franco 
has single-handedly ruled Spain for 


by magic, someone pops up with 
a guitar, a crowd gathers, and a girl 
with a dark shawl and gaily colored 
skirt begins to dance the flamenco, 
fandango, or some other of the hun- 
dreds of Spanish dances. 

There are national customs, too, 
which the people of these and other 
regions share and enjoy. Bullfighting 
is the national sport of Spain. And 
just as American boys dream of be- 
coming Major League baseball stars, 
boys in Spain dream of becoming 
matadors, fearlessly challenging the 
charging, sharp-horned bull while 
the crowd applauds with shouts of 
ole! (This is the modern version of 
the Moorish expression of approval, 
“by Allah, that’s good!” ) 

Perhaps the most important unify- 
ing factor in Spain is religion. Al- 
most all the people of Spain belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church. On 
the whole, however, Spaniards tend 
to be individualistic. One foreign 
visitor commented, “Only in Spain, 
perhaps, could six men manage to 
march to music and all be out of 
step with one another.” 

But it is this individualistic state 
of mind that has been the basis of 
Spain’s great contributions to the 
world’s art and culture. In literature, 
Spain can boast of Miguel de Cer- 


more than 20 years. An unimposing 
and aloof figure, he is chief of the 
Spanish state, head of the ruling 
Falange party, prime minister, and 
commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces. 

Like his father and grandfather, 
Francisco Franco was slated for a 
military career from the time he 
was born—nearly 67 years ago. Fran- 
co grew up in comfortable circum- 
stances in Galicia, in northwest 
Spain, and attended military school 
in Toledo. 

Once commissioned in the army, 
Franco's rise was phenomenal. Quick- 
ly, he earned a reputation for bravery 
and as a stern disciplinarian. At 34, 
he became the youngest brigadier 
general in Spain. 

Strong, firm government has al- 
ways appealed to Franco. In 1931, 
when the Spanish monarchy was 
overthrown, the new republic kept 
Franco out of the way by “banish- 
ing” him to far-away military posts. 
But he returned in 1936 to wage a 
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vantes, author of the celebrated 
masterpiece, Don Quixote. 

World-renowned Spanish painters 
of the past include Velasquez, Goya, 
and El Greco (who was born in 
Greece but lived and painted in 
Spain). Among modern artists, 
Spain’s Pablo Picasso—who lives in 
France—is probably the best-known 
(and the most controversial) artist 
living in the world today. 

Spain’s cultural richness is in sharp 
contrast with its economic poverty. 
Today, the average income in Spain 
is only $225 yearly—less than one- 
half of the Western European norm 
and less than one-seventh of the 
average income in the U.S, 


MASSIVE U.S. AID 


But helped by some $2,000,000,000 
in U.S. aid and funds from other 
nations, Spain is beginning to ex- 
pand its industries, build a better 
transportation system, and irrigate 
huge tracts of land. 

Spain’s economy is still “limping” 
and will be, observers believe, for 
some years to come. But it is “up 
on its feet” and moving, however 
unsteadily, toward the position Spain 
once held as one of Europe's great 
nations (see “The Story of Spain,” 
beginning on page 20). 


three-year civil war against the re- 
publican government. And he came 
out on top. Since then, critics have 
accused Franco of. using ruthless 
dictatorial methods in stamping out 
all opposition to his rule. 

Unlike many political strong men, 
Franco has little taste for pomp and 
display. His office is a small, bare 
room and he rules mostly from be- 
hind the scenes. Even at military 
parades, he often appears in a sim- 
ple uniform, adorned with only one 
of his dozens of medals. 

Franco is said to be deeply reli- 
gious. He spends hours at his de- 
votions in his private chapel. A 
family man, he devotes much of his 
leisure time to his wife, married 
daughter, and grandchildren. Always 
a keen fisherman and henter, he has 
recently taken up golf—and amateur 


ting. 

According to reports, Franco is 
beginning to show signs of aging. 
But whether he is also mellowing 
is anyone’s guess. 
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Spotlight 


Scenery and skyscrapers, 


all have their place in this 


FLAMENCO DANCER expresses the 
vibrant spirit of the Spanish nation. 


Black Star phot« 





House of Photography 
SKYSCRAPERS rise fram the beautiful Plaza de Espana look is in marked cogtrast with the ancient villages 
in the center of Madrid, the capital. The city’s modern in which the mass of Spain’s 30,000,000 people live. 


sunny and picturesque land 


MATADOR, gorgeously clad, taunts a 
bull with his cape at Madrid bullfight. 





The Story of Spain: 
Glory and Strife 


Once ruler of much of the world, Spain saw her power eclipsed, 
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and in recent times was ravaged by a long and bitter civil war 


T ANY TIME the news may 

break that another king has 
been added to the short list of reign- 
ing monarchs—that a man has been 
chosen to fill the vacant throne of 
Spain. 

Though Spain is ruled by a “chief 
of state,” General Francisco Franco, 
it is officially a monarchy. But it is a 
monarchy without a king. Instead, 
Franco governs the country single- 
handed. When he dies a king will be 
selected—under a law that Franco 
himself made. There is 
chance, observers believe, that the 
aging Franco (he is now 66), may 
decide within a few years to hand 
the crown of Spain to one of the 


also a 


aspirants. 

The man who 
presides over the tortunes ot a coun 
try whose history is as 
varied as that of any European na- 
tion. Two thousand years ago, Spain 
was one of the provinces of the 
Roman Empire. But after the fall of 


now rules Spain 


long ana 


Brown Brothers 


Rome, Spain developed differently 
from most of the countries of Eu- 
rope. In 711 A.D., a Moslem people 
from North Africa, called the Moors, 
invaded Spain and conquered most 
of the country. 

It was not until 1492 that the 
Moors were driven out of Spain. 
During the decline of Moorish 
power, Spain had begun to unite. A 
turning point in Spanish history was 
the marriage of King Ferdinand of 
Aragon and Queen Isabella of Cas- 
tile. Under their joint rule Spain be- 
came rich and powerful. The discov- 
ery of America—a Spanish undertak- 
ing—resulted in a stream of wealth 
flowing into Spain. 

The 16th century was the golden 
age of Spain. During this period 
King Philip If ruled not only his 
own country but Nether 
lands, much of Italy, vast tracts in 
the Americas, and the Philippine 
named after 
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Islands (which were 


him. ) 
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MARRIAGE of Queen Isabella of Castile (left) to King Ferdinand of Aragon (right) in 
1469 led to the union of their kingdoms and the expulsion of the Moors from Spain. 


But when this powerful king at- 
tempted to invade and conquer Eng- 
land in 1588, his mighty fleet, the 
Spanish Armada, suffered a disas- 
trous defeat. This event marked the 
beginning of a decline in Spain's 
power. 

The wealth of Spain came pri- 
marily from overseas—gold and 
silver from Peru and Mexico, silks 
and spices from the Orient. With 
little industry of its own, Spain had 
to spend much of its revenue in 
France and other European coun- 
tries to buy the products it needed. 

At the beginning of the 19th cen- 
tury, a French invasion led by 
Napoleon resulted in immense suf- 
fering for Spain. A French army 
occupied Madrid, but the Spanish 
people rose in revolt and—with Brit- 
ish help—expelled the French after 
a long and savage struggle. 

COLONIAL EMPIRE CRUMBLES 

4 few years later, another series 
of blows fell on the country—Spanish 
colonies in the New World revolted. 
By 1825, most of Spanish America 
had won its independence—and 
Spain lost almost all the income that 
it drew from its colonies. Thus 
Spain, once the “rich man of Eu- 
rope,” wore a cloak of shreds 
and patches. Then, in 1898, the 
United States defeated Spain in the 
Spanish-American War. Spain was 
forced to give up its most important 
remaining colonies—Cuba, the Phil- 
ippines, and Puerto Rico. 

The 20th century was also a time 
of troubles for Spain. In 1923, a 
Spanish general, Primo de Rivera, 
made himself dictator. Opposition to 
his rule mounted until—seven years 
later—he was forced out of office. 
Spain's king, Alfonso XIII, was also 

(Continued on page 22) 
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Christmas to the father (or 
mother or uncle) of a very cagey kid 


The Royal Futura would make a good Christmas The fact of the matter is, it has a// the features 
present for anybody in school. It can be a way to of those efficient office machines. No other por- 
give somebody better grades. table can make that statement. 
Because it’s got exclusive features so advanced It can be had for just pennies a day. 

they make writing more automatic than it’s ever So make your favorite student happy and make 
been before...let a student put the brainwork yourself happy about the student’s work—by 
into the homework, NOT into the mechanics of making a purchase of a shiny-new Royal Futura 
getting it on paper. for Christmas. 


ROYAL The Royal Futura, the typewriter made especially for people who do not like to flunk out. 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, 
World's Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 
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Farmers, Fishermen, 


and a Famous Past 


THE 
PORTUGUESE 
PATTERN 


ORTUGAL, like Spain, was 

once a powerful and wealthy 
nation. That was centuries ago. 
Today, like Spain, Portugal lags 
behind the rest of Western Eu- 
rope. 

The two countries share the 
Iberian Peninsula that juts out 
into the Atlantic Ocean. In terms 
of size, Portugal is the “junior 
partner” on the peninsula. Its area 
(about the same as Maine) is 
only one sixth of Spain’s. 

But the Portuguese own some 
of the most fertile portions of this 
Iberian “real estate.” Winds from 
the Atlantic, laden with moisture, 
provide Portugal with sufficient 
rainfall for a lush and varied 
vegetation. 

About two fifths of Portugal’s 
9,000,000 people are farmers. The 
country’s famous vineyards pro- 
duce an abundance of grapes for 
winemaking. Fruit trees blossom 
on the southern plains, and in the 
central highlands lies good cattle- 
grazing land. 

Living in a country with 500 
miles of coastline, it is natural for 
the Portuguese to have a great sea- 
faring tradition. Lisbon, the capi- 
tal (pop: 794,000), has one of the 
world’s finest harbors. Large fish- 
ing fleets sail from this and other 
ports to go after the Atlantic tuna 
and sardines. 

Like the Spaniards, the Portu- 
guese are devoutly religious and 
predominantly Roman Catholic. 
(The famous shrine of Our Lady 
of Fatima is about 100 miles from 
Lisbon.) And many Portuguese 
customs are similar to those of 
Spain. For Portugal was a part of 
Spain until the 12th century. 

By the 15th century, Portugal 
had reached its “golden age of 
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Wide World photo 
Portugal’s Premier Salazar 


exploration.” Directed by Prince 
Henry the Navigator, Portuguese 
sailors set forth to chart the “un- 
known seas.” Vasco da Gama 
sailed around Africa to blaze a 
new route to India. Pedro Alveres 
Cabral discovered Brazil. Portu- 
gal became “the mistress of the 
southern seas.” 

Gradually, Portugal's power de- 
clined. Brazil became independent 
in 1822. But the Portuguese held 
on to most of their other colonies, 
that extend from West Africa to 
the Far East. They cover a total 
area 23 times that of Portugal it- 
self! 

Portugal's last king was forced 
to abdicate in 1910. A republic 
was set up, but no less than 18 
revolutions broke out in the next 
16 years. In 1926, General Antonio 
Carmona became president and 
ended this political chaos. 

Antonio de Oliveira Salazar, a 
professor of economics, was made 
Portugal's premier in 1932. Since 
then, he has remained the coun- 
try’s “political strong man.” 

Salazar has been accused of 
being a dictator. But recently he 
has tolerated opposition candi- 
dates and political parties. The 
elections, however, are so set up 
that Salazar’s National Union 
party always wins. 

Portugal was neutral during 
World War II, but is now a firm 
member of the Western alliance. 
It joined the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization (NATO) in 1949. 
In 1955, Portugal became a mem- 
ber of the United Nations. 
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(Continued from page 20) 
becoming increasingly unpopular. 
His opponents compelled him to 
leave the country in 1931. In place 
of the monarchy, a republic was set 
up—free elections were held and a 
new constitution adopted. One of 
the provisions of this constitution to 
which many Spaniards objected 
was a sharp separation between 
church and state. 

For many centuries, the Roman 
Catholic Church had played a lead- 
ing role in Spain. Attacking the 
power of the church, the new re- 
public seized church lands, closed 
church schools, and halted govern- 
ment support for priests. 

Opposition to the republican gov- 
ernment mounted. Unused to settling 
their differences by democratic 
means, Spaniards resorted to vio- 
lence. Political assassinations became 
common, churches and monasteries 
were burned, and priests imprisoned. 

The problem was never solved 
peacefully. In July 1986, fighting 
broke out, at first in Spanish Morocco, 
but soon in Spain itself. 

(Continued on page 38) 


Words in The News 

chief of state (p. 20)—The executive 
head of the government of a country. 
The chief of state is the person who 
is the political head of a country (in 
Britain, for instance, the prime min- 
ister). The head of state, on the other 
hand, is the ceremonial head of the 
nation (in Britain, the Queen). In sev- 
eral countries, the offices of head of 
state and chief of state are combined 
—for instance, the President of the 
United States and also the President of 
France serve as both head and chief 
of state. 

autocratic (p. 38)—Unrestrained. An 
adjective formed from “autocrat.” An 
autocrat is a ruler whose power is not 
limited by a parliament or other elected 


body. 





Say It Right! 

Miguel de Cervantes (p. 17)—mee-GEL 
deh thehr-VAN-tehs. 

Don Quixote (p. 17)—don keh-HO-teh. 

Pablo Picasso (p. 17)—PAH-vloh peh- 
KAH-soh. 

Francisco Franco (p. 17)—frahn-THEES- 
koh FRANG-koh. 

Vasco da Gama (p. 22)—VASH-koo thah 
GAH-mah. 

Antonio de Oliveira Salazar (p. 22)—an- 
TOH-nyoo theh oh-leh-VAH-eh-rah sah-la- 
ZAR. 

Don Juan de Bourbon 
HWAHN deh BOOR-bon. 

Juan Carlos (p. 39)—WHAHN CAHR- 
lohs. 


(p. 89)—don 





SCIENCE OF CARS 


... AND OVER 5000 CAN BE HELD IN THE PALM 
| OF YOUR HAND 


Aeronutronic, Ford Motor Company’ s 
newest division, has developed *a 
minute electronic computer “device 
called the BIAX computer element. 
In combination with other compo- 
nents, BIAX elements can perform a 
million operations, memorize a diction- 
ary or solve a thousand algebraic 
equations in the blink of an eye. 

Just a few years ago tiny transistors 
replaced bulky vacuum tubes—cut 
down the size of computers. Now this 
amazing Ford-developed BIAX element 
is expected to reduce greatly the num- 
ber of transistors and other compo- 
nents in computers. This will make it 
possible to build better, more com- 
pact computers at a lower cost. 

This is just one of the recent con- 
tributions of Aeronutronic engineers 
and scientists. They are preparing 
many diverse products for the space 
age by investigating nuclear physics, 
rocket engines, space ship design, 
computer development. air cushion 
vehicles—-employing nearly every field 
of advanced scientific knowledge in 
doing the job. 

Aéronutronic’s discoveries and de- 
velopments will pay off for future space 
travel just as Ford Motor Company’s 
Engineering and Research Center pays 
off for today’s highway travelers in 
the Ford Family of Fine Cars. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
The American Road «+ Dearborn, Mich. 


THE FORD FAMILY OF FINE CARS 
JNDERBIRD - EDSEL + MERCURY «+ LINCOLN > 


LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 








Teen-Age 


Pioneers 


ANOTHER ASPECT: Here Terry O’Donnell 
(left) and John Maraldo handle other phase. 


Black Star photos 


ONE ASPECT: Scientific inquiry demands 
teamwork. Danny Nordin tackles one phase. 


The Frontiers of Science! 


At St. Mary’s High School in Cheyenne, Wyoming, members of the 
Science Club are on the trail of an important medical discovery 


Explore... 


CROSS THE STREET from the 

gold dome of the state capitol 
in Cheyenne, Wyoming, stands St 
Mary’s High School. To a passerby, 
it may look like countless other high 
schools across the country. But ther 
is a difference. Inside this school, a 
group of determined teen-agers are 
working on a science project—one 
that may some day result in the say 
ing of human lives. 

The teen-agers—20 in all—are mem 
bers of their school’s Science Club 
You can find them, after class and 
on weekends, hard at work in the 
club's laboratory. Their goal: to dis 
cover an anti-coagulant (a chemical 
substance) which will dissolve blood 
clots in the heart. If not dissolved, 
these blood clots can be fatal. 

Zarly last year, the Sloan-Ketter- 
ing Institute in New York City re- 
ported the discovery of one ‘anti- 
coagulant for use in heart cases. But 
the students at St. Mary’s believe 
that their research may uncover an 
anti-coagulant that would be easier 
and cheaper to produce. 

So important is this research that 
the National Institutes of Health has 
awarded St. Mary’s Science Club a 
$2,300 grant to continue its work. 
Ordinarily, such grants are made only 
to universities and private research 
organizations. This is the first time 


that one has been awarded for a high 
school science project. 

The members of the Science Club 
have been hand-picked by Sister 
Mary Paulinus, the club’s faculty 
supervisor. Good grades in science 
are not the only requirement for ad- 
mission. “I choose only those stu- 
dents who show imagination, disci- 
pline, and staying power,” explains 
Sister Paulinus. 


THE PHYSICS OF . . . BAKING! 


Club members can work on their 
own projects in the club laboratory. 
These cover a wide range of inter- 
ests. This year, for example, one 
member is doing research on a new 
chemical to heal burns. Two others 
have constructed a radio-telescope 
on the roof of the school. (The tele- 
scope can pick up radio signals from 
earth satellites.) A fourth member, 
Georgia Asher, has completed a 
series of tests of particular interest 
to girls. Georgia tested the effect of 
Cheyenne’s high altitude (6,700 
feet) on different types of—cake 
mixes. The results of her study were 
published in the High School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics Journal. 

It was a student project, in 1957, 
that first put St. Mary’s Science Club 
on the trail of anti-coagulants. At 
that time, a member was conducting 


experiments on a specific type of 
bacteria. She found that a chemical 
substance produced by the bacteria 
could dissolve carbohydrates and 
proteins in foods. When a physician 
heard of these experiments, he urged 
the entire Science Club to do further 
research. If the chemical could dis- 
solve proteins, could it not also dis- 
solve blood clots? The teen-agers 
agreed to tackle the job. 

During the past two years, they 
have conducted countless experi- 
ments to isolate the chemical sub- 
stance and test its effect on blood 
clots. “We test over and over again,” 
Sister Mary Paulinus told World 
Week. “We must make sure there is 
no slip-up. The work is too impor- 
tant.” 

Will their tireless efforts be 
crowned with success? No one can 
be sure. But the junior scientists at 
St. Mary’s are determined to push on 
to the end of the trail. Descendants 
of the pioneers who founded Che- 
yenne 92 years ago, they are now 
exploring new frontiers—the chal- 
lenging frontiers of science. 


GOOD CITIZEN 





GO DRESSED! Young Man... 


They used to say: “Go West... Young Man...to strike it rich and win acclaim.” Now, they 


say: ‘‘Go Dressed... Young Man’’.. well dressed that is. ..dressed for each occasion... dressed 
to make the most of each opportunity. This is particularly important in the holiday seasons 
...crowded with Autumn and Winter dances and parties. So, Go Dressed... Young Man... 
dressed right that is...to make your mark in the world. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of MEN’S and BOYS’ WEAR, Inc. 
386 Park Avenue South, New York 16, WN. Y. 
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The Hall of Fame for Great Americans—8 


Our Nation’s 


Immortals 


PATRICK HENRY 


N MARCH 20, 1775, leading pa- 

triots from every part of Virginia 
gathered in Old Saint John’s Church in 
Richmond. They had come to make a 
momentous decision. All 13 
were seething with rebellion. War with 
England seemed imminent. What would 
Virginia do? 

A fierce debate raged at the conven 
tion. Some urged that the colony arm 
itself immediately for war. Others in 
sisted that a new effort be made for 
peace with England. Speaker followed 
speaker. Then, Patrick Henry, the “back- 
Demosthenes,” his 


colonies 


woods rose from 
seat, 

“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet,” 
he asked, “as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery? . . . I know 
not what course others may take; but 
as for me, give me liberty, or give 
me death!” 

Stirred by these words, the conven 
tion voted to train and equip an army 
Che die was cast. Virginia, the oldest 
and largest of the colonies, would fight 
for American independence. 

“Liberty or Death” quickly be: 
a rallying cry for patriots throughout 
the land. When war came, colonial 
militiamen marched into battle shout- 
ing it defiantly at the Redcoats. Today 
the words spoken by Patrick Henry 184 
vears ago, still ring loud 
wherever men cherish freedom. 

Who this brilliant 
immortalized his love of 
those stirring words? Historians know 
little about the early life of Patrick 
Henry. He was ‘born in 1736 on his 
tather’s farm in Hanover County, Viz 
ginia. A fun-loving boy, he liked to 
roam the Virginia forests, hunting and 
fishing. But even in those days, he 
seemed to have a gift for oratory. 
‘Patrick, when he _ speaks,” 
cousin of his, “stirs boys so that I’ve 
seen them . .. slap their caps on the 
ground and stamp them.” 


ime 


and ( lear 


orator who 


liberty in 


Was 


wrote a 


YOU Can Win a 


rhe small frontier schoo] that Patrick 
attended offered little more than the 
Three R’s. But Patrick was also tutored 
at home by his father in the Latin 
classics. The family fortunes, however 
did not permit him to go on to college. 
Instead, he went to work as a clerk in 
a small country store. 

At 16, the ambitious young Patrick 
decided to branch out on his own. With 
the help of his older brother, he opened 
a store. But within a year, the 
brothers lost all their money. 

During the next seven years, Patrick 
tried farming, then opened a second 
Both ventures proved dismal 
failures. At 23, Patrick found himself 


two 


store. 





Give me liberty or give me death.” 

—Patrick Henry, 1736-1799 

Elected in 1920 by 57 votes. Tablet 
unveiled in 1921. 





married, with a growing family, and 
in debt. 

But he refused to be discouraged. 
He decided to become a lawyer. Afte1 
only a few weeks of study, he took his 
law examinations. He passed and in 
1760 was admitted to the Virginia bar. 

At last his oratorical gifts proved 
useful. Frontier juries found themselves 
swayed by Henry’s eloquence. During 
the next three years, he argued 1,185 
winning most of them, and 
imassing a sizeable fortune. He 
now famous throughout the colony. At 
29, he won a seat in the legislature 

It was a time of great turmoil in the 
colony. The British Parliament had just 
passed the Stamp Act, which, placed a 
newspapers and legal docu- 
ments. In the Virginia legislature 
Henry startled the older members by 
his bold stand. England, he declared 
had tax the 


colonies 


cases, 
Was 


tax on 


no right to American 
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Soon, Henry became the leading 
spokesman for colonial freedom in Vir- 
ginia, In 1774, the colony sent him as 
a delegate to ‘the first Coritinental 
Congress. As relations with England 
worsened, Henry urged the colonies to 
declare their independence. When, in 
1776, Virginia became a state, Henry 
was elected as its first governor. 


MALICE TOWARD NONE 

During the years of the Revolution- 
ary War, he proved to be an able, hard- 
working administrator. He organized 
the recruitment of 6,000 men for the 
Continental Army, spurred the manu- 
facture of gunpowder, and sent badly 
needed supplies to Washington’s starv- 
ing army at Valley Forge. No patriot 
was more devoted to the fight for free- 
dom. But when victory came, in 1783, 
Henry urged clemency for those who 
had supported the English. 

By then the long years of tireless 
public service had taken their toll. His 
health broken, his personal fortune de- 
pleted, Henry left public office in 1788. 
For a few years he practiced law—with 
his usual success. But his health did not 
improve. At 58, he retired to his plan- 
tation near Appomattox, Virginia, for 
a life of quiet and rest. 

His good friend, President Washing- 
ton, repeatedly urged him to return to 
public life. The struggling young re- 
public needed his help. For five years, 
Henry declined all offers. Finally, in 
1799, he agreed to become a candidate 
for Virginia's state legislature. Although 
weak and ailing, he was still a spell- 
binding speaker. Henry won the elec- 
tion, but it was to be his last victory. 
He died before he could take office. 

His fellow Virginians mourned the 
passing of the great “orator of the 
revolution.” And a grateful nation—a 
nation he helped to create—echoed the 
words inscribed on his tombstone: 
‘His fame is his best epitaph.” 


details see page 48. 





Confucius say: 
“Most wise idea for school boy or girl...an Olympia Precision Portable!” 


...and a word to the wise should be sufficient—for the magnificent German-made Olympia makes 
short work of any assignment—easier, faster, finer! A breeze to operate, it’s fully-equipped with the 
most adyanced and worthwhile typing features. There’s even convenient half-spacing—ideal for ruled 
index cards, tabulations and equations. Front-set tabs, too! See—test—compare an Olympia before you 
decide on any other portable. One can be yours for just pennies a day! One-year national warranty. 
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GET THE FULL STORY—SET TO MUSIC—FREE! 


For a free copy of the lively new Olympia Typewriter Song 
mail this coupon today. You'll receive an actual 33% R.P.M. 
phonograph record card, produced by Columbia Records, with 
vocal by 4 Chicks and Chuck. 


OLYMPIA DIVISION — Dept. S3 

Inter-Continental Trading Corp., 90 West St., New York 6,N.Y. 
Name 
Address 
City Zone State 
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‘Know Your Worl 


A Workbook Page for the Unit on Spain 





1. CARTOON READING 


Fill in the information based on th 
what you read in the Unit 


artoon ind 


COTMINUDISTN - 


1. What svmbol identifies 
2. What are the dark clouds ind armored 
fist intended to suggest? 7 ee a 
3. What do the outstretched hands of Spain and the 
U. S. suggest? 
4. In what way has the U. S. helped Spain? wee 


5. In what way has Spain shown that it is on the 


side of the U. S. and its allies? __ 


Il. WHAT DID YOU READ? 
Fill in the information: 
1. The capital of Spain is PO wee sae is 
2. The — __ Sea washes the southern 
shores of Spain. 


3. The 


from France. 


Mountains separate Spain 


4. Which figure most closely approximates Spain’s 


population—10,000,000? 30,000,000? 50,000,000? 


5. True or false? In most years, Spain grows enough 
food to feed itself. 

6. Most of Spain consists of a plateau called the 

7. Does most of Spain have too much or too little 
rain? ae = 

8. Does a majority or a minority of Spain's farmers 
own the land they farm? ———___ 

9. True or false? Spain is rich in coal, iron, and 
Ee 2s 

10. Who is the head of Spain’s government? 

11. The name, Picasso, is world famous in what 
field? ____ 

12. What is the national sport of Spain? — lines 

13. The only legal political party in Spain is the 

party. 

14. With what country does Spain have a common 

border on its west? —__— a a 


15. What pronunciation do most American students 
learn when they study Spanish in American schools? 


lil. HISTORY 


Write the numbers 1-5 to indicate the correct order 
in which the following took place: 


King Alfonso XIII is forced to leave his country. 


The Moors invade Spain. 


Spain’s colonies in the Americas rebel. 


_ The Spanish-American War takes place. 


__. Spain joins the U. N. 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAPS 


List three of Spain’s major economic problems: 


If it is desired to use this workbook page for a scored quiz, 
the following scoring is suggested: 4 points for each item in 
Questions I, II, and Il. Total, 100. 
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you take 
pictures 
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you can win big prizes in the Scholastic-Ansco Contest 


No need to be a “pro,” or even an advanced amateur! 
The Scholastic-Ansco contest has categories for every 
type of picture taker, even snap shooters! So load up 
your trusty camera with an Ansco film (black-and- 
white or color) and shoot away. Be sure to use Ansco, 
because prizes will be doubled if you win on an Ansco 
film. Write Ansco, Binghamton, New York,or Scholastic 
Magazine for complete details. And don’t forget to ask 
your dealer about these four great films from Ansco. 
Anscochrome®— Perfect snapshot film that offers an 
Exposure Index of 32 plus the finest, most brilliant color 
you’ve ever seen. 

All-Weather Pan—Get great shots in any weather 
with this finest of all black-and-white snapshot films. 
It’s guaranteed to give you pictures that satisfy or a 
new roll free. 


Super Anscochrome—W orid’s first super-speed color 
film, Super Anscochrome has an Exposure Index of 100. 
Get superb color even under tough shooting conditions 
with this exciting film. 

Super Hypan®— Here is an ultraspeed black-and- 
white film with a daylight Exposure Index of 500... 
plus fine grain! 

Ansco, Binghamton, New York. A Division of General 
Aniline & Film Corporation. 


AOVANCED PHOTO PRODUCTS 


Ansco 


FOR EVERVONE WHO TAKES PRIDE IN HIS PICTURES 











HANDSOME ATTENDANT FOR ANY QUEEN. RCA Victor’s new “Flairline” table 
radio. Has finished back—looks good from any angle, big easy-to-read tun- 
ing dial, tote grip. In 3 stunning 2-tone finishes. The Signet. (Model X2) 

Alaire Sedgewick, Fall Week-end Queen, Cornell, Class of ’62 


FALL WEEK-END QUEEN, VICE-PRESIDENT, BIG RED BANDMAN 
SHOW YOU THE FUN OF OWNING AN RCAVICTOR RADIO 


LOOK! NO CORD...NO TUBES. Take this table radio on 

picnics, anywhere. All-transistor. Three flashlight bat- 

teries power it for more than 100 hours at room volume— 

up to 500 hours with earphone. “rmpat’’® case. Two 
fine speakers. 3 colors. The Scepter. (Model TX1) 

i Leslie Small, Big Red Band member, 
LETS YOU SLEEP AN EXTRA 40 WINKS! Clock-radio Cornell, Class of *62 
shuts itself off at night, wakes you to music in RCA VICTOR RADIOS AS LOW AS $19.95 
the morning. “Snooze Alarm” buzzes you later. 


Has new “Filteramic” antenna. 3 colors. The 
Sandman. (Model C4) 


J McC : ‘d Trmn ® ICTO| 
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anet cl ayton, ice-president, e shown, optional with dealer. Slightly higher 

Cornell, Class of °62 West ar d S uth. *Pri es, specifications subject to change without notice, 
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HOLIDAY 
GIFT GUIDE 


Christmas-time! What does this magic word mean to 
you? Bells and singing . . . candlelight and holly . . . parties 
and laughter... and the joy of giving! It is a time of 
sharing all good things with your family, your friends — 
with everyone! To help make this your warmest, happiest 
Holiday ever, here is an exciting array of gifts for 
Christmas-giving and receiving. From all of us to you, our 
warmest wishes for a bright and merry Holiday Season! 
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ENTERTAINMENT SPECIAL 


OOHRS OHOH OHO OE HOHE EE CE Ce EE Oe EE EE ee 


If your feet keep tap, tapping, and there’s music in 
your soul—then you're the guy or gal who wants 
to own a RECORD PLAYER .. . perhaps the lat- 
est in a stereo portable. And, of course, RECORDS 
and albums of your current favorites will be very 
welcome! Wouldn’t your own 
table model, portable, or tran- 
sistor RADIO be great to have 
for just “you and your friends 
o listen to! And imagine the 
uxury of being awakened to 
music with one of the hand- 
some new clock radios! Enter- 
tainment means parties — lots of » 
them during the Holidays and 
all through the year, too. They'll 
be so much fun when you have 
plenty of soft drinks and good 
food. And just think how 
much enjoyment you and your 
friends will get from a POOL 
TABLE, and games like CAREERS, RISK and 
MONOPOLY. 
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SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Admiral, Arvin 
Radios, Coca-Cola, Parker Games, RCA Victor, 
Seven-Up, V-M Record Players, Zenith. 
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RCA SALES CORP. 
Box 1226-L, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


Please send FREE full-color Christmas gift booklet of 
the most popular radios, phonographs, Stereo Hi-Fi and TV. 





Address 
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: PARKER BROTHERS, INC. 

: Dept. 458, Salem, Mass. 

: Please send your FREE illustrated 28-page Parker Games 
Party Booklet. 





Address 
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PRACTICALLY PERFECT 


TELE RE ERE LE LE EE LEE ELE Oe ee EEE AE EE 


Your school work will rate A’s every time — once 
you've done your studying, of course — if you turn 
in neat assignments, typed on your own portable 
TYPEWRITER. The new ones are lightweight, 
colorful, and so easy to use. And if you want to 
keep up those grades in school, 
you'll need a good FOUNTAIN 
PEN with a point just suited to 
your writing needs, You can have 
your pen in almost any color, and 
even with your name or initials 
on it! And girls, think how great 
it would be to have all the clothes 
you wanted in the latest styles! 
You ‘can, if you learn to sew at 
home and have your own SEW- 
ING MACHINE — practical 
and perfect for the girl with her 
eyes on the future! Practical, too, 
would be a PHONE of your own 
(no more family phone feuds!) 
. .. How convenient, and what a thrill to see your 
name listed in the directory! 
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SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Bell Tele- 
phone, Esterbrook, Olympia Typewriters, Parker 
Pen, Remington Rand, Royal, Sheaffer Pen, Singer, 
Smith-Corona, Wearever Pen. 


ARVIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 
Dept. RC-8111, Columbus, Ind. 


Please send me FREE illustrated folder on Arvin Radios. : 








: Name 
: Address 
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: THE A. C. GILBERT CO. 
New Haven 6, Conn. 


Send me FREE Gilbert catalog on [7] American Flyer Trains : 
C Gilbert Science Toys () American Flyer “HO” Trains. + 





Address__ 



































ESPECIALLY FOR YOL 


Holiday-time . . . the time when you want to look 
your sparkling best for all the parties and fun. 
There are many grooming aids for you to choose 
from — to use now and keep you spruced-up all 
through the year! How about a brand-new RAZOR 
and supply of blades . . . or an 
ELECTRIC RAZOR of your 
own, plus shaving lotion and other 
“neat” SHAVING SUPPLIES. 
And girls, PERFUME and 
- COLOGNE in pretty bottles for 
your dressing table will surely 
make this a glamorous istmas ! 
New LIPSTICKS, plus your 
favorite MAKE-UP items, and 
a new HOME PERMANENT 
kit will add to your glamour feel- 
ing. And whether guy or gal, 
you'll surely welcome a kit of 
SOAPS, SHAMPOO, HAIR- 
DRESSING, and other groom- 
ing “musts.” Think about your wardrobe, too. How 
about some snappy new clothes to boost your popu- 
larity rating? New SHIRTS for dress and sport, 
TIES, SHOES are clothes that certainly will help 
make the man! 
COCK CC CCS SS SSS SCH SSS SE CC COECCCEC CE CEE 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: American In- 
stitute of Men’s & Boys’ Wear, Arrow Shirts, Breck, 
Colgate-Palmolive, Dorothy Gray, Mennen, Schick 
Safety Razor, Thom McAn, Toni, Wildroot. 
: HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. SG, Box 653, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
Please send me FREE color literature describing the 
TOPPER Motor Scooter. 





Address 








SELMER, INC. 

Dept. F-91, Elkhart, ind. 
: Please send my FREE copy of “Nan and Gil Join the Band” 
: -and color booklet about Bundy instruments. 





Address 


























ON THE SPORTING SIDI 
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Hunting and fishing? Bowling? Baseball? Tennis? 

Football or basketball? Skiing or skating? You 

probably have more than one favorite sport . . . and 

would like to have new equipment for all of them! 

Wouldn't it be great to get a new RIFLE, or com- 
plete BASEBALL and FOOT- 
BALL gear! ICE SKATES and 
SKIS would come in handy at 
this time of the year... and a 
new TENNIS RACQUET and 
set of GOLF CLUBS may be 
just what you need to get you 
into the “pro” category. With 

your own BOWLING BALL, 

you’re sure to “strike” that magic 

triangle of ten pins, Remember, 

too, that sports accessories will be 

useful all year long . . . a supply 

of tennis balls, bowling shoes and 

bag, ammunition, or a new golf 

bag. To take you from place to 

place — and for sport, too — a new BICYCLE — 

or accessories for the old one — will really keep you. 

on the go! 

SC ECE ECCS CE SL SCSEEK (COCK COCSCL COE CECCeS 


SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: 4MF Pinspot- 

_ter, Delta Electric, Goodyear Bike Tires, “PF’s” 
Gym Shoes, Keds, Louisville Slugger, MacGregor, 
Nestor Johnson Skates, Rawlings, Remington, 
Savage, Shakespeare, Spalding, U.S. Royal Bike 
Tires, Voit, Wilson. 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO. 
Dept. S, Marion, ind. 


Please send me FREE booklet “Safety Rules for Bicyclists 
and How to Keep Your Bike in Tip-Top Condition.” 
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Please send my FREE catalog of Savage, Stevens and 
Fox firearms. 
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“| LINE? Gla" 
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M. HOHNER, INC. 
351 4th Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Please send me FREE illustrated Hohner Melodica leaflet 





Address 





Zone__ State. 
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What do you like to do most? Maybe you're a shut- 

ter-bug. Then a new CAMERA and the latest in 

PHOTO EQUIPMENT are for you. Flashbulbs, 

a supply of film, a PROJECTOR and a start on 

DARKROOM EQUIPMENT will surely put you 

in focus! Or perhaps your greatest 

pleasure is to curl up with a good 

book. Then be sure to put the 

BOOKS you want to read on your 

Christmas list, Books make great 

gifts for you to give, too—so that 

you can share your enthusiasm, 

whether for adventure, science fic- 
tion, romantic novels, or the clas- 
sics, with your friends and family. 
Would you rather beat the drum 
or sound the trumpet? Then ask 
for the MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENT of your choice... .whether 
_ you’re going to play strictly for 
fun or whether you have school- 

band ambitions! Then, too, there 

are those wonderful, rare 

STAMPS if you’re an ardent 

philatelist, or CONSTRUC- 

TION SETS if you’re engineer- 

ing-minded, many kinds of 

MODEL KITS, and even an 

ART INSTRUCTION course to develop your 


artistic talents! 
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SEHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: 4. C. Gilbert, 
Ansco, Armstrong Flutes, Art Instruction, Inc., 
Beseler Enlargers, Book-of-the-Month Club, Double- 
day, Eastman Kodak, Electric Game Co., Hohner 
Harmonicas, Porter Chemical, Prince, Selmer In- 
struments, Sylvania Flashbulbs, Teen Age Book Club. 
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THE BIG TIME 
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THE PORTER CHEMICAL CO. 
Dept. 61, Hagerstown, Md. 


Send me FREE Science Kit containing “Your World of 
Science,” “Wonders of Science” and pictures of your 
science outfits 





Address__._ ==> 
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Do you like to go places? Then perhaps a MOTOR- 

SCOOTER is just what you'd like for school com- 

muting and ’round-the-town jaunts. And how great 

to look forward to a trip—a Holiday gift to take you 

where you most want to go! What fun to see the 
country by AUTOMOBILE! 
This year you may come much 
nearer to having a car of your 
own. You can ask Dad to match 
what you've saved and then add 
his gift contribution to your car 
fund. Or maybe this will be the 
Christmas you really» will find 

yourself behind the wheel of your 

own car! There are some gifts 

which are timeless—ones you will 

keep for your lifetime. You'll 

always look with pleasure and 

pride on a handsome WATCH 

of your own, perhaps one of the 

newest models powered by solar 
energy! There are so many attrac- 
tive styles to choose from to keep 
you in perfect “time.” And 
wouldn’t it be exciting to receive 
your DIAMOND ENGAGE- 
MENT RING this Christmas 
... it would surely be a Christmas 

you'd always remember! And looking ahead, a cash 

or investment gift of a U. S. SAVINGS BOND, 

STOCK, or INSURANCE POLICY will be a 


step toward a bright future for you. 
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SCHOLASTIC ADVERTISERS: Chevrolet, 
Chrysler, Equitable Life, Ford, General Motors, 
Hamilton Watch, Harley-Davidson, Keepsake Dia- 
monds, New York Life. 









































The gift thats new in style-speed-spirit! 


The all-new Smith-Corona Portable! When your special 
Santa asks what you’d like for Christmas, your smartest 
suggestion is the brand new Smith-Corona Portable! 

Lighter in weight and easier to type on, this speedy new 
Smith-Corona whizzes through homework, notes and reports 
faster than any other manual portable, So useful you’ll never 
want to put it away! 

And how proud you'll be when your friends see your sleek 


new Smith-Corona Portable. It’s the first portable typewriter 


designed to be lived with — so handsome you'll never want 


to hide it away! 

When you're helping Santa select your gift, remember to 
tell him which color you prefer: Hunter Red, Driftwood 
Gray, Star-mist Blue, Apache Tan or Spring Green. You might 
mention that a Smith-Corona Portable is easy on his holiday 
budget, too—only $5 down, 24 months to pay. Happy hinting! 


FREE HOLIDAY airt ofreR. Get the new Smith- 
Corona Portable now, and receive free from 
Smith-Corona a $23.95 home study course on 
records that teaches touch typing in just 10 days. 


SMITH -COROGNA 





. and that’s what we mean! This letters 


N OW, invisible treatment gives you | a a Say What 
complexion  *@/tt™ 
beauty ! pone easgr 


readers do, too. Address “Say What You 


| Please,” World Week, 33 W. 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Adventure in Reading 
Dear Editor 
Since World Week has come into my 
life, it has literally opened up new 
worlds for me! 
The Units are especially helpful. 
[They keep me informed on current 
events and provide research material 
, | fo: special reports in school. All of the 
| articles are well illustrated and effec- 
tively written. World Week is the best 
way I know to keep posted on oppor- 
tunities for young people. 

I sincerely believe that anyone, no 
matter what his age, is missing a real 
adventure in reading if World Week 
isn’t part of his world. 

Veronica Lee Shattuck 
Bay Village, Ohio 





Winning Letters 


Campaigns for Peary 

Dear Editor: 

Admiral Robert Edwin Peary is my 
| candidate for the Hall of Fame. 

This great American was the first 
man to reach the North Pole. It was no 
iC E »  @) 4 5 a Q nA accident that he scored this achieve- 

ment. For 18 years he led one expedi- 

tion after another to the polar regions. 
MEDICATED ASTRINGENT He was undaunted by failure and 
learned from his mistakes. Then, on 
, . . . . April 6, 1909, came his great triumph: 
Helps: ¢ Control pimple- infection He planted the Stars and Stripes at the 

e Prevent blackheads North Pole. Can we ever forget Ad- 
‘ae miral Robert E. Peary? 
e Reduce oiliness Gloria Le Vesseur 
Como Park Jr. High School 
St. Paul, Minn 





Ice-O-Derm Medicated Astringent looks and feels 
different from anything you've ever tried on your 
skin! This icy-cool, crystal-clear “gel” is completely 
invisible, disappears the moment you smooth it on! 
Ice-O-Derm works 3 ways to help prevent pimples 
and blackheads: 


Mrs. Low Is Her Choice 


Dear Editor 
Juliette Low, founder of the Girl 
Scouts of America, should be in the 
Hall of Fame. Through her work she 
has helped many young girls to become 

; better citizens. 
Refreshing Ice-O-Derm is | Mrs. Low launched the Girl Scouts 
non-greasy. Softens as it | in her home town, Savannah, Georgia. 
protects your skin, It’s a Later, she founded Girl Scout troops 
MHANMACKUTICAL BIVIEION perfect makeup base and a in other cities in America and in many 
wonderfully cool astrjngent. countries throughout the world. 


ee 2s tT OO ON 1 gee 
00 plus tax | Any girl can join this wonderful 


At leading cosmetic and toiletries counters 
organization and find in it a_ richer, 


1. Reduces skin bacteria through antiseptic 
action. 

2. Clears pores of impurities not removed 
by soap and water. 

3. Stimulates circulation to combat infection. 





happier, and more exciting life. Juliette 
Low's dream of helping the youth of 
America has been fulfilled in the Girl 
scouts. 
Nancy Thompson 
Memorial High School 
Eau Claire, Wis. 


A Vote for Rockne 


Dear Editor: 

| would like to nominate for the 1960 
election to the Hall of Fame, Knute 
Rockne, the great football coach. 

No one did more than Rockne to de- 
velop the game of football. He made 
the forward pass a popular play and he 
worked out a new system of “offensive” 
football. At Notre Dame, he insisted 
that his players have good scholastic 
records in order to stay on the team. 


Most important of all, he insisted on | 


the rules of good sportsmanship, both 
on and off the football field. 

Knute Rockne was idolized by all 
who knew him. He was not only a 
great coach, but also a great American. 

Garry Spedoske 
Haly Cross School 


Lansing, Michigan | 


She Likes Dr. Blackwell 


Dear Editor: 

My nominee for the Hall of Fame is 
Elizabeth Blackwell. She was the first 
woman doctor in modern times. To ac- 
complish this, she had to overcome hos- 
tility and prejudice. 

[wo medical schools refusec to ad- 
Finally, she was accepted by 
the Geneva Medical School ins New 
York. She practiced first in Paris and 
then returned home and 
opened the New York Infirmary and 
College for Women in~1857. 
hospital entirely staffed by women. 

During the Civil War, she organized 


mit her. 


London, 


1 unit of field nurses who cared for the | 


wounded on the battlefield. 

Elizabeth Blackwell was a_ great 
woman and a great American. She is 
vorthy of a place in the Hall of Fame. 

Goldy Kalter 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Webster Is Nominated 


Dear Editor: 

My candidate 
Americans owe him a great deal. He 
laid the foundations for our modern 
American dictionary. Webster's first dic- 
tionary, published in 1828, contained 
12,000 words never before included in 
a dictionary. Because of this great work, 
Webster deserves to be in the Hall of 
Fame 
Pat Fisher 
Holy Angels High School 
Seattle, Wash. 
Note: Five-dollar 


Editor’ s checks 


have gone out to the writers of these 


winning letters. 








It was a | 


is Noah Webster. We | 
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Pass every examination in “Cum Laude” style 


Basic requirement from the peerless Arrow Cum Laude Collection... 
the button-down sport shirt with back-pleat and back-button. Arrow 
makes it in an all-new, all-cotton perfected wash-and-wear fabric 
so luxurious it keeps you smart, neat, and comfortable from classroom 
to coke-date. And the classic university collar is styled with Arrow’s 
passion for perfection .. . it rolls just so... stays trimly handsome 
open or closed. Sanforized labeled for lasting fit. Widest variety of 
exciting new campus colors and patterns. $5.00. 
/ NS] -, Breathes there the man who dares return to schoo/ 
\" P| without a knit shirt? And wait till you see Arrow knits! 
. \ Marvelous new shades . . . richest, softest fabrics . . . and 
\ astonishing comfort and fit thanks to new action-free 
| styling that never binds, pulls, or strains 
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you look better in an Arrow shirt 
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Siuett, Peabody & Co.. inc Wherever yougo... 
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Select gifts that are sure to bring fun to you, 
your family and friends —MacGregor Sports 
Equipment. It’s the finest when it carries the eto 


Svbsdeory 
name MacGregor. 
The MocGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohie 








The Story of Spain 
(Continued from page 22) 


Leading the anti-government forces 
was a Spanish general, Francisco Fran- 
co. He believed that a democratic gov- 
ernment was unsuitable for Spain. In- 
stead, he favored an autocratic form of 
rule. 

General Franco received much sup- 
port from Nazi Germany and Fascist 
Italy. Both sent weapons and troops to 
Spain. The republican government, at 
first supported mainly by democratic 
and socialist parties, later received con- 
siderable aid from Soviet Russia. And 
Communist influence in the republican 
armies became very powerful. 

By the spring of 1939, General Fran- 
co’s forces had won. But the country 
was exhausted and devastated. 

When World War II broke out in 
1939, Franco’s sympathies were with 
Germany. But he kept Spain neutral 
throughout the conflict. 

Today, the country is in its 2Ist 
year of Franco’s rule. It is an autocratic, 
one-party regime. Franco, called the 
Caudillo (leader) makes the important 
decisions. He is head of the Falange- 
the only legal political organization, 
and commander-in-chief of the armed 
forces. There is a Cortes (parliament), 
partly elected and partly appointed, 
but it has no real power. 

Though Franco has made efforts to 
solve Spain’s economic problems, the 
country is still extremely poor. Despite 
a program of building irrigation works 
which bring water to tens of thousands 
of acres of arid land every year, agri- 
cultural production has not kept pace 
with the rise in population. Factories 
have been built, but there are not yet 
enough to produce what Spain needs. 


U. S. BASES IN SPAIN 

Many European democracies are 
critical of Spain’s form of government. 
Spain was shunned by them, and ex- 
cluded from the United Nations until 
1955. Because of their opposition, 
Spain was not invited to join the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO). 
But the United States government de- 
cided that bases in Spain were needed 
for the defense of Western Europe. As 
a result, in 1953, an agreement was 
signed under which the U. S. has con- 
structed bases for its jet bombers in 
Spain. These bases are within striking 
distance of Soviet Russia. 

In exchange, the U. S. supplied eco- 
nomic aid to Spain totaling about $1,- 
500,000,000, according to Fortune 
Magazine. Most of this money was used 
for improving agriculture and _trans- 
portation, and increasing electrical 
power output. 

This summer, Spain signed agree- 
ments that provided it with even more 





economic aid—loans totaling $418,000,- 


000. The United States Government, 
Western European countries, and Amer- 
ican banks granted these credits on 
condition that Spain alter its economic 
policy greatly. Trade between Spain 
and other countries is to-e encouraged 
by the lowering of Spanish tariffs. 
Laws that hampered foreign capital 


from flowing into Spain—especially for | 
oil exploration and mining—have also | 


been altered. It is expected that the 
new loans and the change in economic 
policy will lead to greater prosperity. 


FRANCO’S STRICT RULE 


Under Franco’s rule, strikes are il- 
legal, though this has not prevented 
some from breaking out, caused by dis- 
content at low wages. No opposition 
party may be formed and there are 
still political prisoners in the jails—the 
government admits that there are 1,450 
of them, ‘according to The Atlantic. 
Spaniards, however, are free to criticize 
their government without fear of re- 
prisal, according to The Catholic World. 

The question of religious freedom 


for Spanish non-Catholics has aroused | 
controversy. Recently, it was reported | 
that high Spanish officials were consid- | 
ering a charter of Protestant rights. Its | 


aim would be to give Spain’s 30,000 

Protestants the same privileges enjoyed 

by her 30,000,000 Roman Catholics. 
The people of Spain consider them- 


selves Spaniards only when they 4are | 


abroad. Within Spain they think of 
themselves as Catalans, Galicians, Ca- 


stilians, and so on. Nor are the Span- | 


iards noted for much political unity. 
Observers believe that this tendency 
of the Spaniards to split into squab- 


bling groups caused Franco to decree 


that he will be succeeded by a king. 
{ monarchy, Franco is thought to have 
argued, will hold the Spaniards to- 
gether as it did in the past. 

But Franco apparently does not plan 
to retire soon. Earlier this month, he 
reviewed what had been achieved in 
Spain in the 20 years of his rule. 
“Twenty years from now . . . God will- 
ing,” he said, “we can present another 
survey of another 20 years of peace.” 

However that may be, Spain already 
has two leading candidates for its va- 
cant throne. They are: (a) the heir of 
Spain’s last king, 46-year-old Don Juan 
de Bourbon, and (b) the latter’s 22- 
year-old son, Prince Juan Carlos. 

It is quite likely that Spain will have 
a reigning monarch eventually. Other 


changes also may well come to the | 


country. For more and more, the young 
people are yearning to modernize 
Spain. Greater political freedom and a 
higher standard of living for the coun- 
try’s poverty-stricken people are the 
twin aims that many Spaniards hope to 
achieve in coming years. 








ways to sidestep future splitting “headaches”: Like (a) using a 


Q. I'm worried about the wey my hair 
keeps splitting at the ends, What helps? 
H. i. Sram. New York. 


A. Tying them off won't stop ends from 
“raveling.” Trim them off—just above 
the split section. Then bone - on 

air- 


brush with round-edged bristles that handle your hair firmly, but 
with “‘t.l.c.”"* Like (b) letting gentle massage help. And (c) creme 
rinsing—to Tame your tresses, keep them tangle-proof; combable. 


Mind your diet, too. Get with the good-for-you vittles . . 


. Vitamins. 


The healthier you are, the healthier your hair! *(tender loving care) 


Q. A h I'm 16, my hair type’s still 
in the perambulator department! It just won't 
take a permanent. Don’t people “ outgrow” 
haby fine hair? A. F., Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


A. If that corn silk hasn’t improved by 
now, chances are you're stuck with it for 
keeps. (Sob!) Usually, this kind of hair 
shrugs off permanents. But try Toni Super 
—(assuming your hair’s never been 
bleached or colored, of course). You'll see 
how coyly those limp, stubborn strands 
curve into come-hither waves . . . lovely, 
lasting, No more drooping, or pin-up night- 
mares. Because you've given your hair the 
body it’s always needed. Memo: use all the 
waving lotion. Plus enough curlers, so you 
don’t overload them with too much hair. 


Q. My bf. doesn't want me to cut my hair, 
but we'll soon be tripping over it at dances! Any 
suggestions? G: Q., Little Rock, Arkansas. 


A. Can't imagine a long, flowing mane ap- 


pealing to any modern 


male—except a big 


game hunter. Or is he afraid he'll lose you 
if you get with glamour? Your cue: Point 


no 


out, gently, you're a big girl now. And 
bods (in the sharpest teen circles) wears 


—or needs—her hair —— than collar- 
skimming length. As hair style experts agree. 
Choose yourself a smashing new “do.” Have 
your locks shorn to suit your choice. . . and 


“boost” them with a 
home permanent. Resu 
cha-cha t a new beat. 


_ Keep 
©M Zooming! 


ood droop-defying 
t? Next date, you'll 


.. his heart! 


St 


Your letters—we love them! Even though 
we're swamped, the more you send us, the 
merrier. Carol Douglas carefully studies 
all hair care questions; will answer yours + 
via “Teens Ask Toni’ or your own post- 

man’s mail pouch, So if you need help 
with your hair problem, don’t dally. Right 
now, dash off your topknot dilemma to 
Carol Douglas, Dept. Z, The Toni Com- 
pany, Box 3600, C icago 34, Illinois. In- 


clude your complete name and address. 





Year-Round School 
(Continued from page 11) 


student. The résult, it is hoped, would 
be a better education for all. 

But critics assert that this system is 
impractical, In the past, about a dozen 
communities have tried to operate their 
schools on a 12-month basis. One edu 
cator, William J. Fitzpatrick, made a 
detailed study of their experience. He 
found that “in every case, the 12-month 
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school year proved unsuccessful.” Par- 
ents objected to the system because 
staggered vacations played havoc with 
family vacation plans. Suppose, for ex- 
ample, that a family has three children 
in school. Each might take his vacation 
at a different time in the year. How 
could the family ever hope to spend its 
vacation together? 

School administrators who tried the 
system also found fault with it. With 
the school building constantly in use 





“Your party was the greatest!” 


“Gosh, Helen, | never had so much fun in my life as I 
had at your party. And the boys you invited were so nice... . 
They danced and were friendly instead of being shy.... It 


was real fun. ... Thanks again for inviting me!” 


Isn't that just like Liz! 
her appreciation. 


She never forgets to telephone 
And you can bet Liz will be on Helen’s 


guest list next time, too. Calling is the friendly, easy way 


to say “thank you.” 


And everyone likes good manners and 


thoughtfulness—and the girl who’s thoughtful! 


lt’s smart to use the telephone 


and fun, too! 


MB) BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 








there was no time in which to make 
major repairs. Finally, teachers discov- 
ered that a 12-month school year was 
too much to handle. 

Another proposal is to lengthen the 
school year from nine to, say, 11 months. 
Under this system, there would be no 
staggered vacations. Everyone would 
have a summer vacation—but it would 
be reduced to one month, The primary 
aim here would be to speed up a stu 
dent’s progress through high school. 
Four years of work, under this system, 
would be completed in three. And stu- 
dents would get an early start in college 
or in specialized training for a career. 

Some educators, however, contend 
that such a “crash program” would de- 
feat its own purposes. It might overtax 
both students and teachers and thereby 
lower rather than raise educational 
standards. 

What about the year-round program 
adopted in Rochester? Under this pro- 
gram, a summer term is added to the 
regular school year. Attendance is op- 
tional. It enables bright students to take 
advanced subjects and other students to 
do additional work in their weakest 
subjects. 


THE PRICE TAG 


The Rochester-type school program, 
however, has not escaped criticism. 
Some educators contend that it is too 
expensive. In Rochester, the program 
costs an additional $100,000 a year to 
operate. If it were instituted in larger 
cities, the cost would be multiplied 
many times. Moreover, this system does 
not solve one of the major problems 
confronting many communities today— 
overcrowded classrooms during the reg- 
ular school year. 

Despite such criticism, the Rocheste: 
program is winning more and more ad- 
herents. Dr. Charles H. Silver, president 
of New York City’s Board of Education, 
has this to say: “With today’s accent on 
education... this is a possible method 
which will fill the bill for our interested 
and able students.” 

Variations of the Rochester program 
already have been adopted in half a 
dozen communities. Similar year-round 
programs have proven successful in 
Glencoe, Illinois, and Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. In a recent study, the National 
Education Association has called it “the 
most practical and advantageous” of all 
the year-round programs. 

One thing seems certain. In the 
months ahead, the “Rochester experi- 
ment” will be a lively topic of debate 
at P. T. A. meetings and school boards 
across the country. Would you like to 
hear summer school bells ringing in 
your home town, too? Why not write 
and let us know your views? The best 
letters will be published in our Say 
What You Please column. 





Footnote 


to History 


N Boulogne-sur-Mer, the French sea- 

side town on the English Channel, 
stands a century-old statue of Napoleon 
Bonaparte. It marks the site where, in 
1805, the French Emperor assembled 
an army for an invasion of England. 

The invasion, however, was never 
launched. And six 
years later, the 
combined armies of 
England and Im- 
perial Russia de- 
feated Napoleon, 
destroyed his em- 
pire, and occupied 
France. In 1821 
Napoleon died, a 
prisoner of the Brit- 
ish, on the lonely 
island of St. Helena. 

But his legend continued to live on, 
and, in 1841, the French government 
unveiled a statue to the Emperor at 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. 


HIDDEN MANUSCRIPT 


Last month, French workers dis- 
mantled this statue for repairs. Inside 
its hollow interior they found a leaden 
tube containing a parchment manu- 
script. It was an almost-forgotten poem 
written by the great French poet and 
novelist, Victor Hugo. Hugo had been 
a fervent admirer of Napoleon..In this 
poem he vented his hatred of the two 
nations—England and Russia—who had 
destroyed his idol. The last verse of 
the poem reads: 


Victor Hugo 


In vain, London and Moscow, 
in their barren rage, 

One outside of Europe, the 
other outside of the world, 

Have mutilated France. 

See ahead of you, solemn face, 

Eternal tempest and eternal 
hatred, 

The ocean under your eyes, 
England at your feet. 


French literary experts believe that 
the poem was to have been read, by 
Hugo himself, at the official ceremonies 
held in 1841 to unveil the statue. But 
at the last moment, it seems, the read- 
ing was cancelled by orders from Paris. 
The French government feared that 
the poem might strain relations with 
England. 

A few years later, Napoleon III 
seized power in France. Victor Hugo 
protested against his dictatorial rule 
and was forced to flee the country, In 
one of those ironic twists in history, 
he found political asylum on Guernsey, 


a tiny Channel island. Guernsey is— 


British territory! 


FOR DRAMATIC ADVENTURES 
IN SCIENCE ... WATCH 


CONQUEST 


ON CBS/TV EVERY SUNDAY! 


An entirely new series showing exciting progress and 
discovery in every field of science. Narrated on the 
scene by Charles Collingwood, topflight CBS newsman. 
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ON “CONQUEST”’’— NOV. 22, THE LANDING BARRIER 


| In the race to build faster planes, one factor has been overlooked — 
| landing speed. If landed in the normal way, some planes would need a 
13-mile-long runway to land. Watch the conquest of this vital problem. 


ON “CONQUEST”’— NOV. 29, THE LADDER OF LIFE! 


“CONQUEST” marks the 100th anniversary of the publication of 
Charles Darwin’s theory of evolution with a documented film that 
proves it before your very eyes. Dr. H. B. D. Kettlewell shows certain 
moths evolving strictly according to Darwin’s law. 


ON “CONQUEST”’— DEC. 6, MYSTERY OF THE SUN 


How do the great flaming explosions on the face of the sun cause 
radio blackouts on earth? “CONQUEST” monitors the sun with 
optical telescopes, follows rockets into the path of the flares to learn 
the true nature of these solar upheavals. 


Presented in cooperation with the National Academy of Sciences, 
and the American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
Check your local television listing for time and station. 


Monsanto 


Sponsored every other week by 





MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. «- ST. LOUIS 66, MO. 
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‘Tis a puzzlement for Dan Ficca (No. 78), star tackle for Southern California: 
Which of the McKeever twins is wearing the Toni? Can you tell ‘em apart? 
Don't try. No one can! The only thing different about them is their numbers. 
Marlin, a demon end, wears No. 86, while Mike, a top guard, sports No. 68. 


VERY sports expert has a streak of 
“ham” in him. Call it a “flair for the 
dramatic” or just plain conceit. But 
nothing gives him more pleasure than to 
be able to wave an old column, pound 
his chest, and proudly bellow, “See, | 


told you so. I was right all along.’ 

Nowadays the powerhouse Southern 
California football team is giving me 
that opportunity. I can honestly boast 
“See, I told you so!” True, most of the 
experts figured the Trojans to be tough 





Just in Time for Holiday Fun... 


Mojave Brown and White Washable 
leatherette—V-M Model 314 —$79.957 
- 





A Famous V-M Portable Phonograph 
that FLIPS its Merry Lid... for 
Exciting STEREO Pleasure! 





Each detachable speaker section contains a big V-M speaker 
for the fullest enjoyment of stereo! You'll play ai/ stereo 
records, Your present 33 and 45 rpm monophonic records will 
sound even better! Drop a hint to Santa Claus now! This 
terrific portable is perfect for you and the rest of the crowd 
from Christmas through the entire year! Carry it with ease 
it’s only 19 Ibs. light! 


HEAR A DEMONSTRATION OF THIS AND OTHER V-M PORTABLES 


the oice 


WM CORPORATION * BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


AT YOUR V-M DEALER’S TODAY! 
fSlightly higher in the West 


of Music” 


WORLD FAMOUS FOR THE FINEST IN RECORD CHANGERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND TAPE RECORDERS 





Trojan 


“Horses” 


this year. But I was the very first to 
predict it. I started beating the Trojan 
drums three years ago. 

How did I get in on the ground floor? 
Simple.I spent my vacation at Southern 
Cal and met most of the stars who are 
now making them a national power. 

I particularly remember the evening 
I was invited to dinner by one of the 
coaches. It seemed that one of my All- 
American High School picks was coming 
in from Mt. Carmel, Pa., and my friend 
thought I'd like to meet him. 

According to my dope sheet, Dan 
Ficca was a 6-foot, 205-pounder. But 
when he came through the door, my 
eyes popped. He was wearing a sport 
shirt—and one look at his arms con- 
vinced me he weighed a lot more than 
205. Why, his forearms alone must have 
weighed that much! 

While wolfing a couple of pounds of 
choice steak, he confessed he hit the 
beam at 235! He turned out to be a real 
nice guy with a lot of horse sense. 
Dozens of colleges were after him, and 
he leaned toward Ohio State. But after 
“casing” the Southern Cal campus, he 
decided he loved it and would play his 
football there. And that’s how the Tro- 
jans got their tremendous tackle. 

A couple of days later, I was told 
that the two greatest high school line- 
men in the area—the McKeever twins of 
Mount Carmel High in Los Angeles— 
were coming over to pay me a visit. 
Marlin had made my All-American 


| football team and Mike my All-Ameri- 


can track team (as a shot-putter). Both 
being Scholastic Magazines’ readers, 


| they wanted to talk sports with me. 


So it was back to the steak routine. 
I went for both boys at first sight. They 
were tremendous—smart, chatty, and 





built like buffalos. Later on we played 
some basketball in the gym, and I barely 
escaped with my life. 

Imagine a pair of 6-footers, weighing 
about 218 apiece, muscled like weight- 


lifters (which they are), having the . 


speed and spring to be able to touch the 
rim of the basket! After a 15-minute 
scrimmage, I just knew they were going 
to hurt a lot of people when they donned 
the Cardinal and Gold of Southern Cal. 
And that’s what they certainly are do- 
ing today. 

Later on that summer I met several 
other of my All-Americans, all headed 
for Trojan-ville. They were Bob Ed- 
wards, the 200-pound tiger of a center 
from Montebello (Calif.) High; Jerry 
Mollett, the big, crashing fullback from 
Van Nuys (Calif.) High; George Van 
Vliet, the rangy end from Whittier 
(Calif.) High; Ben Charles, a passing 
whiz from Lancaster (Pa.) Catholic 
High; and Angie Coia, a speed mer- 
chant from North East High in Phila- 
delphia. 

I went home, all shaken up. After a 
tough winter, battling the snow, sub- 
ways, and deadlines, I decided I needed 
another dose of that Southern Cal sun- 
shine. So I returned to U. S. C. the next 
summer. Nothing had changed. The 
“buffalos” were still stampeding in! 

Joining the Trojan herd were such 
big, burly, fast linemen as my All-Ameri- 
can center from Natick (Mass.) High, 
Dave Morgan (210 pounds), Marv 
Marinovich (220 pounds) of Watson- 
ville (Calif.) High, Albie Bansavage 
(225 pounds) of Union City (N. J.) 
High, and Jock Wilkins (230 pounds) 
of Newport News (Va.) High. 

I won't bother mentioning all the 
fleet-footed backs I met. How come? 
Because I’m prejudiced! In my book, 
football games are won up front—in the 
line. Given a great line, almost any 
back can run away and hide. That’s 
why you hear so many coaches say, 
“With the line we have, the backs ought 
to pay their way into the ballpark.” 

Armed with this inside “info”—that 
Southern Cal had latched on to 10 of 
my All-Americans—I returned home and 
told all my friends that the Trojans 
were on the way up. In a couple of 
years, they'd hit the top ten. 

And I was right! As I write this, the 
Trojans are unbeaten and ranked No. 5 
in the land. (But you know football— 
they probably won’t win another game 
after this gets into type!) 

Anyway, they’ve made me a happy 
expert so far this season. And I wish 
‘em all the luck in the world. You won't 
find a nicer bunch of coaches than Don 
Clark, Al Davis, Marv Goux, Ray 
George, Mel Hein, and the others. 

And the players are absolutely tops. 
So what if they like to knock down 
people on the gridiron? 


> America’s No. 1 football family could 
very well be the Majors of Sewanee, 
Tenn. One Majors—John, who played 
for Tennessee in 1956, already has made 
All-American, and four others are now 
“gunning” for the honor. 

Following in big brother John’s foot- 
steps at Tennessee is Bill Majors, a crack 
tailback. Brother Joe is a fine quarter- 
back at Florida State; kid brother Larry 
is a star high school tailback; and 10- 
year-old Bobby is already a sandlot 
terror. 

Major credit for this Majors’ showing 
goes to Papa (Shirley) Majors, a top 
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coach. He coached John, Bill, and Larry 
at little Huntland High in Middle Ten- 
nessee, where his teams won 70 games 
and lost just one in seven years. Coach 
Majors then moved to the University of 
the South at Sewanee, where he turned 
out an unbeaten team in his first year! 
The only girl in the Majors family, 
Shirley (was she named after her 
father?), was a cheerleader at Huntland 
the year Bill and Larry played on the 
team and Dad coached it. 
This is one family in which football 
is a Majors sport! 
—HeErRMAN L, Masin, Sports Editor 








‘Toe Twiddier’? 


The party's in full swing 

but you can’t get started. 

So you twiddle. An improved | 
complexion would help combat shyness. 


‘Giggler’? 


You laugh loudly at 
everything—and nothing! 

You'll find it easier to relax when 
you're not emborrassed by bad skin. 





‘Watcher’ ? 

Blemishes have wilted 

your group spirit. 

You‘re afraid of the cold shoulder. 
Don’t worry, there's help for you. 





‘Party Pepper'? 
You'll pep up any party 
because you've got what 
it takes. Pretty complexion, nice 
personality — what more do you need? 


Don’t let blemishes cramp your style— 
clear your skin and be a hit! 


If you are A, B, or C type perhaps com- 
plexion troubles are undermining your 
confidence. Let Noxzema help you. It has 
solved skin problems for more ‘12 to 20’s” 
than any other skin cream. 

Wash with Noxzema AM and PM, 
Smooth it on, wash it off with a wet wash- 
cloth. Greaseless, it glides off with water, 
cleaning thoroughly like soap but without 
drying. Five medicinal ingredients medicate 


surface blemishes with each face wash. 
Noxzema works round the clock. Unlike 

cakey cover-ups it disappears into the skin. 

Never peels or flakes. An extra dab on 

trouble spots overnight 

helps speed healing. No 

pillow stains. (Smart 

young men use it after ma 

shaving to help heal razor Gream 

rash!) Get a jar today. 





.. hints from 


Cathy Palmer 


We're swinging into the party season—and 
party-bound fashions never seemed prettier— 
or more sumptuous, But, the dreamiest ball- 
gown going can lose its effect with a thud— 
if the girl beneath is frazzled and frenetic. 
Sure cure for party nerves is T-I-M-E—and 
plenty of it—beforehand. Time for nails. 
Time for hair. For tubbing. For make-up, 
and dressing. 


Equally as tranquilizing as pure time in 
your pre-party routine—is to follow either 
tub or shower with a leisurely second, “dry”, 
shower of Cashmere Bouquet Talc. It scents 
and silkens every inch of you, more lovingly, 
more lastingly than costly cologne. And —acts 
like a lavish, perfumed blotter —to take away 
the moisture your towel might have skipped 
over. Makes it a breeze to slide into your girdle 
(even a new one!) and filmy party nylons. 


Helpful hint on powder- 
ing: Remember, always 
smooth Cashmere Bouquet 
Tale right into your skin. 
It’s easy —the texture of this 
Italian talc is so incredibly 
fine. Used this way, the tale 
acts just like a “dry” lotion. 
Soothes the skin. Leaves it 
absolutely velvety! Actually 
creates a lasting “‘veil of 
freshness” over your skin, guarding it against 
the irritation and chafing that too-vigorous 
tripping of the light fantastic can cause! 


And as for tripping the light fantastic — 
try spilling a little Cashmere Bouquet Talc 
in your pretty satin pumps. It’s deliciously 
cooling. Makes you feel like dancing all night! 


Life is not full of parties, unfortunately. 
And into every life exams must fall. Quick 
refresher course after a cram session is to 
sponge off with a tepid wash cloth—followed 
by a liberal dusting with Cashmere Bouquet 
Talc. That fresh-as-flowers fragrance lifts even 
the most dejected spirit. And oh how delight- 
fully cool you feel, too! 


New make-up trick —to 
give you a sparkly, lu- 
minous look. Try adding a 
liberal dash of Cashmere 
Bouquet Tale to your face 
powder. Because it’s so fine- 
milled, this smooth talc 
(imported from Italy) 
blends instantly with all 
cosmetic face-powders ! 


cP 


| definitions, answers on 


| name, address, school, and 


Around the World 


By Kathleen Galfi, Asbury Park High School, Asbury Park, N. J. 


*®Starred words refer to geography 
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Students are invited te 
submit original crossword 
puzzles for publicotion 
in Scholastic Magazines 
Each puzzle should be 
built around one subject 
which may be drawn 
from History, Art, Sci- 
ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 
lated to the theme. For 
each puzzle published we 















































will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 





seporate sheets, design 
with answers filled in, 
and statement by student 
that the puzzle is orig- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as puzzles 
cannot be returned. Give 








grade. Address Puzzle 
Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 33 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36,N. Y. 
Answers to this week's 
puzzle in Dec. 2 issue 



















































































River in Germany. 
River that flows through Paris. 
. Sick 
Sound made by a cow. 
He directed Rear Window and Th 
Man Who Knew Too Much (initials 
. Expire 
River in Italy. 
Fish eggs. 
Nation that revolted against Red 
China earlier this year. 
Germany was an enemy during World 
Sere 
. Country south of Austria (abbr. ) 
MPH means miles __._____ how 
are, you are, they are 
Chinese beverage 
Droop. 
. River in Russia. 
. Capital. of the Mongolian People’s 
Republic, Ulan —___.. 
Health organization set up by the 
United Nations (abbr.). 
36. National Aeronautics Association 
(abbr. ) 
“To be __. not to be.” 
Male sheep. 
Ancient Egyptian sun god. 
3. Corpulent 
. The Last Supper is in this Italian city 
Distress signal. 
I am (contraction). 
Body of water between India an 
Burma, ___. of Bengal 
Song, “ _ My Love.’ 
Advertisements (abbr.). 
3. The Mediterranean is one 
. The Dalai Lama fled to this nation 
Sea east of Britain 


° 
bo 
> & bo 


° 
Co to bo bo bv 
© =] 


° 
Co 
Ne 


5. American food, 
3. Slope downward and then upward. 
. Ever (poetic). 


Greeting. 


. The Prairie State (abbr. ). 
. The Braves and the Dodgers are in 


this baseball league (abbr. ). 


}. She stars in musical, Gypsy. 
. Electrically charged atom. 
3. Negative answer. 
. Capital of France. 
1. River that flows through Rome. 
. In 1950 the U. S. fought a war in this 


Asian country. 
— 


Foot of a dog. 


. Capital of India, New ; 
5. Strait between the U. S. S. R. and 


Sakhalin Island. 


27. Pull. 
. In the past 
29. Independent republic on the Italian 


peninsula, __._. Marino. 


30. Portuguese possession on the west 


coast of India. 


33. Capital of Bulgaria. 
. Peninsula east of Ceylon. 
. City in northern Switzerland where 


Erasmus is buried. 


. Used for butting or battering. 

° Tease ° 

. Fifth month. 

2. Steal. 

. Not even. 

. Song in Pajama Game, “ a8." 

. President of Czechoslovakia (initials). 
52. Spanish for yes. 


Argentina is this direction from 
Brazil (abbr. ) 


. Late Italian conductor ( initials). 
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New hard-cover releases coming 
your way, in time to get into your 
Christmas shopping list . . . 


Adventures in Nature, by Edwin 
Way Teal. Selections from the works 
of the well known naturalist-writer; 
vividly pictures bits of nature lore 
gathered from all parts of the country; 
illustrated. (Dodd, Mead) $4.00. 

Point Four Assignment, by Russell 
Davis and Brent Ashabranner. Cou- 
rageous, personal stories of teachers, 
doctors, and other experts who go to 
remote, sometimes dangerous parts of 
the world to help people build a better 
life; illustrated. (Little, Brown) $3.50. 

Young America’s Cook Book, com- 
piled by The Home Institute of The 
New York Herald Tribune. Simple, 
easy-to-understand manual for the be- 
ginner in the kitchen; many recipes; 
illustrated, (Scribner's) $3.95. 

Find a Career in Photography, by 
Robert E. Hood. Introduction to the 
requirements and possibilities in pho- 
tography, with a special section of tips 
from a half dozen top men in the field; 
illustrated. (Putnam’s) $2.75. 

The War Between the States, by 
Eric Wollencott Barnes. Dramatic re- 
port of the great conflict, from the 
smoldering pre-war hatreds to the 
tragic Appomatox; illustrated. (Mce- 
Graw-Hill) $3.50. 

Men, Planets and Stars, by Clyde B. 
Clason. Simplified explanation of astron- 
omy from the Babylonian stargazers to 
modern sky searchers; illustrated, (Put- 
nam’s) $2.95. 

Pictorial History of Television, by 
Daniel Blum. Amply illustrated ac- 
count of television’s development and 
its multitude of personalities. (Chilton) 
$10.00. 

The Wonderful World of Communi- 
cation, by Lancelot Hogben. Man’s 
struggle to pass on his thoughts to 
others is colorfully chronicled; from 
cave drawings to the television tube; 
photographs and sketches. (Double- 
day) $2.95. 

One Man’s Meter, by W. W. Watt. 
Amusing collection of light poems 
about people, places, and things. (Rine- 
hart) $3.00. 

Nine Who Chose America, by the 
editors of Life International. Biogra- 
phies of nine prominent Americans 
who migrated to the United States and 
attained success here; photographs. 
(Dutton) $3.95. 

Leaders of New Nations, by Leonard 


8. Kenworthy. Sketches of several 
leading figures in world politics, in- 
cluding Nasser, Nehru, Ben-Gurion, 
Magsaysay, and 10 others from Asian, 
African, and Mid-Eastern countries; 
illustrated. (Doubleday) $3.50. 

Mirror with a Memory, by Charles 
M. Daugherty. A top-flight professional 
tells the beginner and the advanced 
amateur photographer how to get the 
most out of their cameras; photos. 
(Harcourt, Brace) $3.25. 

Tin-Can Crafting, by Sylvia W. 
Howard. Those old cans you usually 
throw away can be bent, cut, and 
twisted into exciting, often beautiful 
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shapes by following Sylvia Howard's 
clear instructions; illustrated. (Sterling) 
$2.50. 

Spectrum, edited by Ray Ginger. 
Handsomely designed by Ernst Reichl, 
this book presents the most up-to-date 
scientific information in clear, readable 
form; illustrated with photos, draw- 
ings, and paintings. (Holt) $3.95. 

New Dimensions of Flight, by-Lewis 
Zarem. The author works for the Air 
Research and Development Command 
at Wright-Patterson, giving this book 
of new data on rockets and missiles an 
air of authority and reliability; photo- 
graphs. (Dutton) $4.50. 








Thirees 


Off YIU ul/ / 


en 28 trios tur / 


They always claimed two’s company, three’sga crowd—but 
that was before Arvin! Now, you will welcome the light- 


You'll be the envy of your group 
with this pert 6 transistor portable! 
Leather carrying case, earphone 
attachment, and 4 batteries. Colors: 
red and white or black and white. 
Model 9594A. $41.95* 


an Arvin. 


hearted, lively company of an Arvin radio or phonograph 
on all your dates! Swinging along a lane. . . record swapping 
in the living room . . . or just day dreaming the hours away 
under autumn’s magic spell—there are so many wonderful 
moments ahead when you'll be glad you made friends with 


Illustrated above: 7 transistor set in black, gray or white 
with brightly accented grilles. Smart carrying case also 
available. Model 9595.Only $39.95* 


*Slightly higher far west and south. 


Millions of Families 
Enjoy Arvin Products 


* 
erwin 


-ARVIN INDUSTRIES, INC. 


Arvin’s brilliant self-contained 
stereo phonograph plays both 45 
RPM stereo records and 16% RPM 
monaural records. What's more, 
the matched detachable speaker 
is also a compact Cy cabinet 

23 records | Model 8092 $69.95°* 


CONSUMER PRODUCTS DIVISION 
COLUMBUS, INDIANA 








tual Size 


© Beautiful silk finish paper 
@ Wallet size 2'2” x 32” 
@ Just pennies per picture 


Just send $1 with your favorite 
portrait or snapshot (returned 
unharmed). 

You will be glad you did! 





Send 25¢ for extra 
Super-speed service 


Money Back Guaranteed! (~~ 2. 
oe ee ee Sr 
WALLET PHOTO CO 
Box 8, Hillside, N. J. 
25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $1.00 enclosed 
60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
{ enclose 25¢ for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 
enclose portrait photo or snapshot which you 
will return unharmed. 











| for permanence. 
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Here are some new recordings that 
would look fine in anybody’s Christmas 
stocking: 


Opera 

The Barber of Seville (RCA Victor). 
The complete opera, brilliantly pro- 
duced on three LP’s, handsomely boxed 
Illustrated Italian- 
English libretto is enclosed. Stars 
Cesare Valetti (Count Almaviva), 
Robert Merrill (Figaro), Roberta Peters 


| | (Rosina), and Giorgio Tozzi (Music 
| Master). Erich Leinsdorf conducts the 


Metropolitan Opera Chorus and Or- 
chestra. 

The Marriage of Figaro (RCA Vic- 
tor). Another handsomely boxed set, 


| with complete libretto. Giorgio Tozzi 
| as Figaro, Roberta Peters as Susanna, 
| George London as Count Almaviva, 


and Lisa Della Casa as Countess Alma- 
viva. Erich Leinsdorf conducts the 
Vienna Philharmonic and the State 
Opera Chorus in this lively, enchant- 
ing production. 


Symphony 
Mendelssohn / Haydn (Columbia). 
Leonard Bernstein and the New York 


Philharmonic in superb performances 
of Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Symphony 
(No. 4 in A Major) and Haydn’s “Lon- 
don” Symphony (No. 104 in D Major). 

Debussy/Images for Orchestra (RCA 
Victor). One of this season’s best classi- 
cal albums. Charles Munch and the 
Boston Symphony in a top performance 
of this fascinating “Spanish” suite. 


Voice 

Mark Twain Tonight! (Columbia). 
Hal Holbrook, as the great Mark 
Twain, will delight you with selections 
from Huckleberry Finn, Innocents 
Abroad, Tom Sawyer, and other works 
of Twain. 


Folk 

My Eyes Have Seen (Vanguard). 
Odetta is probably the most dynamic 
folksinger today. She is tough (Ox 
Driver Song), witty (Three Pigs), 
poignant (Ain’t Nd More Cane on the 
Brazos), and inspired (Poor Little 
Jesus). A fine disk for any collector. 


Jazz 
Breakfast Dance and Barbecue (Rou- 
lette). Count Basie’s orchestra in top 
form, recorded during a concert-dance. 
Basie, Joe Williams, “Sweets” Edison, 
Marshall Royal, and others really swing. 
Remember, the sounds of Christmas 
last all year long when you give some- 
one a fine recording. 
—Bos SLOAN 





Mii“ '“Tops, don’t miss. /ii”Good. 
Mi Fair. Save your money. 


| 11" THE WRECK OF THE MARY 


DEARE (MGM. Produced by Julian 
Blaustein. Directed by Michael An- 
derson.) 


It’s good to have a first-rate adven 


| ture film on our screens again—espe 
| cially a well-acted one with an Eric 


Ambler script.Charlton Heston is the 
skipper of a salvage boat rammed dur- 
ing a gale in the English Channel by 
the Mary Deare. Heston climbs aboard 
this eerie freighter. He thinks the ship 
is deserted, until] Gary Cooper, as the 
acting captain, turns up and proceeds 
to run the Mary Deare on the rocks to 
save the battered ship for an examina- 
tion by a Court of Inquiry. 

The tense court scenes that follow 
look bad for Cooper and surround the 


Mary Deare in a thick aura of mystery. 
Even more thrilling is the film’s climax 
when Cooper and Heston swim out to 
the ship and enter its water-filled hold. 
You may find the final solution tame, 
but the film’s action will keep you ab- 
sorbed from beginning to end. The 
CinemaScope and color photography 
of the storm and underwater episodes 
are stunning. Under Michael Anderson’s 
direction, Cooper and Heston are at 
their best. The good supporting cast 
includes Virginia McKenna, Michael 
Redgrave, and Emlyn Williams. 
—Puitie T. HARTUNG 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama D); Comedy C); Musical M) Docu 
mentary—(Y); Animated Cartoon—(A); Western—(W). 
“Mouse That Roared (C); Power 
Among Men (Y); Third Man on the Moun- 
tain (D); Porgy and Bess (M); The Horse 
Soldiers (D). 

“FBI Story (D); Private’s Affair (C); 
Devil’s Disciple (C); Yellowstone Kelly 
(W); The Big Circus (D). 

“But Not for Me (C); Hey Boy! Hey 
Girl! (M); The Scapegoat (D); Darby 
O’Gill and the Little People (C). 


“Curse of the Undead (D); Born to Be 
Loved (D). 





Since we're covering a busy two- 
week period, let’s skip the Show of the 
Week selection and just take the pro- 
grams day-by-day. 

B® On Wednesday, Nov. 18, NBC-TV’s 
Wagon Train has one of the finest 
actresses in the business as its guest 
star: Judith Anderson plays the ruler 
of a big ranch. It is the first time an 
actress of Miss Anderson’s stature has 
played in a television western. 

® On Thursday, Nov. 19, there’s the 
premier of a new series of specials on 
CBS-TV. The Buick Electra Playhouse 
will present four plays based on the 
works of Ernest Hemingway during the 
season. This first one is “The Killers,” 
a short story about the arrival of a pair 
of gunmen in a small town, The gun- 
men’s target is a boxer, played by the 
heavyweight champ Ingemar Johansson. 
& The Bell Telephone Hour, Friday, 
Nov. 20, will present from Hollywood 
an all-Gershwin program over NBC-TV. 
Helping out will be Ella Fitzgerald, 
Vic Damone, Marge and Gower Cham- 
pion, Polly Bergen, and Andre Previn. 
B® Several noteworthy programs on 
Saturday, Noy. 21. NBC-TV’s Pontiac 
Star Parade, with Gene Kelly as the 
star. On ABC-TV, John Gunther's High 
Road has a half-hour called “Men Will 
Find a Way.” This deals with U. N. 
efforts to help two isolated communities 
—Desphina in Greece and Quintay in 
Chile—overcome their isolation. 

® NBC-TV’s fine new Our American 
Heritage program is doing a drama 
based on the life of inventor Eli Whit- 
ney. And The Twentieth Century 
(CBS-TV) documents the career of 
Hermann Goering. Also on Sunday, 
Nov. 22, the G. E. Theatre (CBS-TV) 
will present Carol] Lynley and Mary 
Astor in “The Last Dance,” a story of 
two young people who elope and sud- 
denly face overwhelm‘ag problems, 

& Thursday, Nov. 26, is Thanksgiving 
Day. Two big parades will be tele- 
vised: the famous Macy’s parade in 
New York (NBC-TV) and the J. L. 
Hudson parade in Detroit (ABC-TV). 
® This brings us to Friday, Nov. 27, 
when there'll be the first big program 
with the air of Christmas about it. It’s 
NBC-TV’s Miracle on 34th Street, a 
wonderful story about a department 
store Santa Claus. Santa will be played 
by Ed Wynn; Peter Lind Hayes and 
Mary Healy, Orson Bean, 10-year-old 
Susan Gordon, and Hiram Sherman 
will be featured in this delightful story. 


Walt Disney Presents (ABC-TV) has 
one of its best shows, a dramatization 
of George Stewart's great novel, 
“Storm.” This traces a tropical storm 
from its birth. 

® On Saturday, Nov. 28, the annual 
Army-Navy game will be televised by 
NBC-TV. 

& Sunday Showcase, NBC-TV, Nov. 
29, will devote its hour to the awards 
of the National Academy of Recording 
Arts and Sciences. These NARAS 
awards will be made in 34 categories 
to the top recording artists. You'll see 
many of your favorites here. ABC-TV 
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will be repeating its wonderful Art 
Carney Meets Peter and The Wolf. 
CBS-TV’s Conquest will have “The 
Ladder of Life,” a salute to the 100th 
anniversary of the publication of 
Charles Darwin’s “The Origin of 
Species,” the book that established the 
theory of evolution. 
& Lastly, on Tuesday, Dec. 1, Ford 
Startime will have “An Evening with 
Miss Ethel Merman” on NBC-TV, with 
great songs she’s made famous. 

Check your local papers for time 
and channel of each show. 

—Dicx KLEINER 








Teen-Age Blemishes Clear Up 
Faster This New Cuticura Way 


Softens, Brightens Your Skin 

Teen agers everywhere, and hundreds 
upon hundreds of doctors, report pim- 
ples and blackheads quickly relieved— 
often in just a few days. At the same 
time your skin is made ever so much 
lovelier—softer, smoother, fresher, 
bright and glowing—when you use all 
three hospital-tested Cuticura aids. 


Get the Full Treatment 

1 Lather-massage a full minute night 

and morning with superemollient, 
Cuticura Soap. This is 
important to cleanse and 
condition skin properly. 


2 Smooth on Cuticura Ointment nightly 
to soften and gently stimulate your skin 
as it effectively helps relieve pimples. 


Dries Up Pimples Fast! 


3 Apply Cuticura Medicated Liquid to 
trouble spots during the day to cleanse 
* antiseptically, control oiliness, check 
bacteria, dry up pimples fast, speed 
healing, cool and refresh your skin. 


Exciting Offer: Attractive, re-usable, 
ivory-like Good Looks Case, with mirror 
inside hinged lid, fitted with 5 travel-size 
Cuticura skin aids. Wonderful value! Send 
only 50¢ (no stamps) to Cuticura, Dept. 
SS-911, Malden 48, Mass. 


( uticura SS 


World’s best known name in skin care 
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Aristocratic Name 


An American millionaire bought an 
old estate in Scotland, and, to preserve 
the historic flavor of the place, he pre- 
served its old name—Seldoon—and had 
it embroidered on all his new table linen. 

Then a neighbor told him the real 
origin of the name “Seldoon.” A spa- 
ghetti manufacturer who had owned the 
place from 1953 to 1958 had dreamed 
it up. It was “Noodles” spelled back- 


wards, 
The Balance Sheet 


He Has “I Trouble 


FortvitLe, Inp.—Undaunted by. a 
broken “i” key on his typewriter, editor 
Herb Curry pounded out his column for 
the weekly Fortville Tribune and con- 
cluded: “Maybe next week the eyekey 


on my typewryter wyll be fyxed.” wa 


Looks Aren’t Everything 


The doctor left the sickroom and 
joined the pacing husband. “I don’t like 
the way your wife looks, Mr. Cassidy,” 
he said. 

“Well, Doc,” said the husband, “I'm 
not crazy about her looks either, but she 
sure takes good care of me and the 


kids.” 


Ideas for Better Living 


On The Record 
A politician seeking re-election ad- 
dressed a crowd as follows: “I stand 
before you on my record. If you had a 
hired man who had worked for you a 
long time, would you not think it right 
to keep on employing him?” 
Piped a voice, “Not if he got to think- 
in’ that he owned the whole darhed 
farm.” 








Ba gS sare a 


GET “SET” FOR YOUR BIG = 
DATE... THE TIP-TOP WAY! / 


Glamorous new hairdos at 
home, easily, quickly with quick 
drying Brush Curlers and Pins. 
Top off your new hair style with 
new Clip-Grip barrettes. See 
them at your local variety, drug 
or super market. 


ip: op 





You may win a $430.00 


Scholarship in Commercial Art 


Take this simple test of natural talent. 
As contest winner you get a complete 
art course—free training in advertising 
art, illustrating, cartooning, or 
landscape or portrait painting. Plus 


drawing supplies and art textbooks. You 


are taught, individually, by 
professional artists on the staff of 
world’s largest home study art school. 


Purpose of contest is to uncover talent 
that could be developed for careers in 
art. New talent is needed today all 
through the commercial art field. 
Millions of drawings and paintings 
must be made each year now. Try for 
this free art course! 





ART INSTRUCTION, wC., ae 12589 
500 South 4th Street, Minneapoli Mi ta 





Please enter my stashed ees in your draw-a- 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


AGE pencil. Drawings for December 


head contest. 


DRAW SANTA’S HEAD any size 
other than this (bigger or smaller 
but not like a tracing). Use 





1959 contest must be received 
by December 31. None returned. 





Apt. Amateurs only. Our students 





Zone. 


not eligible. Winner notified. 

















CASH PRIZES 


HEAR YE! 
HEAR YE! 


Announcing... 
World Week’s 


“HALL OF FAME 
CONTEST” 


How’s your knowledge of Ameri- 
can history? Do you think you know 
the men and women who helped 
make our nation great? 

Well, here’s your chance to find 
out—and to win a cash prize while 
doing it! 

Just send us a letter (of not more 
than 100 words) stating who YOU 
think should be elected to the Hall 
of Fame next year. Tell us—in your 
own words—the reasons for your 
choice. Be sure to write your name, 
home address, and school in upper 
left-hand corner. 

The best letters will be published 
in Say What You Please, our Letters 
to the Editor Column. If your letter 
is chosen, World Week will send 
you a $5 cash award. 

You can pick any Great Ameri- 
can—man or woman, native-born or 
naturalized. There are only two 
qualifications, Your candidate must 
have been dead for 25 years or 
more. And he must not be one of 
the 86 Great Americans already 
elected to the Hall of Fame. 

The contest is open to all stu- 
dents in Grades 7 through 12, in 
any public, private, or parochial 
school in the United States and its 
possessions, 

Address all letters to: Editor, 
World Week, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N. Y. 

















SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES are published to promote the edu- 
cation for enlightened citizenship of students in the schools of 
the United States. 


We believe profoundly in, and strive to inspire faith in: 
-+«the worth and dignity of the individual; 
- ++ high moral and spiritual values; 


-+. the democratic way of life, with its basic liberties and re- 
sponsibilities for all; 

-.. the American system of constitutional, representative gov- 
ernment; 


.- free competitive enterprise and free labor working for 
abundant preduction; 


++. cooperation and understanding among all peoples for the 


| lil peace of the world. 
We are unalterably opposed to communism, fascism or any 


other system in which men become slaves of a master state. 


ba ad We aim to present the clearest explanation of current 
affairs, the best contemporary thought and creative expression, 
and the most helpful guidance for adjustment to life, adapted 
to the understanding and interests of youth. Good citizens 
honestly differ on important public questions and the young 


people of today need training under wise teachers to participate 


in solving these problems as the adult citizens of tomorrow. 
We therefore believe that all sides of these problems should 
be impartially discussed in the schools and in classroom maga- 


zines, with deep respect for facts and for logical thinking. 


Bote a 
27. WI 


in the WHEATIES-AMF Bowling Bonanza Contest 


It’s easy as one, two, three... bowl a game, complete 
the jingle, and send in your entry blank; you’re 
on your way in the fabulous Wheaties-AMF Bowl- 
ing Bonanza Contest! The First Prize winner will 
receive $100.00 a pin for the high single-game score 
of 279 bowled by Ed Lubanski in the nationally- 
R televised Bowling Champions match against Billy 
ADDITIONAL PRIZES! Welu. And for other winners, there are... 


500 AMF Bowling Sets— 
AMF AMFlite bowling GET YOUR ENTRY BLANK ON WHEATIES BOX 


ball, ri pater ee 
G00 AMF AMFlite AMF PINSPOTTERS INC. 
Bowling Balls. 1,000 SUBSIDIARY OF AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


airs of AMF Bowling 
Bh hoes. AMF BUILDING « 261 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


























try the 
Rrcecsster and mail it to 


Entries will be judged on 

originality, uniqueness apt- 

ness -“ py , >, Duplicate 
One 


to Stennett a Judges’ de. 
cision is final. Winners will be 
notified by mail. 
For complete contest rules, see 
Wheaties package. 


SOSSCSSESEHSCHSESSS CESSES ESEOSESE 


BOWL WHERE YOU SEE THE 
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THESE TOP RECORDING ARTISTS 
PLAY SELMER INSTRUMENTS 


RAY ANTHONY 





TONY SCOTT 
LES ELGART 
LES BROWN 
808 DUKOFF 
PAUL DESMOND 
LARRY ELGART 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


woopy 
HERMAN 





Make your Instrument 


Selmer 


—You'll Get More Out of Your Playing 


So many top stars choose Selmer because 
they’ve found Selmer means easier, better 
playing. The tone quality and construc- 
tion of Selmer can bring out your best, 
too. To find out why, write 


SELMER, Elkhart, Indiana 
Latest “BAND WAGON,’ 
FREE! exclusive Selmer music mag 
azine. Also color booklet describ 
ing features of all Selmer (Paris) 
instruments. Address Dept. G-111 


a 
en 
CciTY STATE 
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WALLET 
PHOTOS 


ei 


or 

with $1.00 "eee "es Beautitone* 
wallet photos. Each 2'/:x3', 
inch photo is made on double- 
weight, silk finish, portrait 
paper. We pay postage 
and return original. Money, 
back guarantee. 60 for 

2.00; 100 for $3.00 

BEAUTITONE* PHOTOS 

Dept. 

Green Bay, Wis. 





Porter Science Kit. 

e “Your World of Science” Book 

e “Wonders of Science” Folder 

e Materials for an interesting 
chemical experiment. 


$1000 COLLEGE 
SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 
Kit contains complete contest 
information and entry blank. 
Send for yours today! 


8 Porter Chemical Co. | 


§ Dept. No. 62, Hagerstown, Md. Age... § 
§ Send me my Free Science Kit. 


Name 
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PORTER SCIENCE 


World Leadership 


Pr ng America 














A portrait of pioneer surgeon Dr. 
Ephraim McDowell will appear on the 
latest “Famous Americans” stamp to be 
issued. First day sale will be held De- 
cember 30 at Danville, Ky., where 
McDowell lived. The 4-cent stamp is 
printed in maroon. 

In December, 1809, Dr. McDowell 
performed the first successful abdom- 
inal operation to be done in America. 
Without an anesthetic or antiseptics, he 
operated on Jane Crawford, a cour- 
ageous pioneer woman, Jane recovered 
to live to an old age, and Dr. McDowell 
was known as the best surgeon “west 
of Philadelphia.” 

Other “Famous Americans” stamps 
have honored John Audubon, Dr. Craw- 
ford Long, Luther Burbank, Dr. Walter 
Reed, and Jane Addams. 








New Zealand Birds: New Zealand dis- 
plays samples of its bird life on two 
1959 postal Health Stamps. A tete bird 
spreads its wings against a pink sky 
on one. The other stamp shows a poaka 
with stilt-like legs against a blue back- 
ground, Each stamp sells for three 
pence plus one penny surtax. The sur- 
tax from Health Stamps supports New 
Zealand’s health camps for children. 
New Zealand has one of the best public 
health programs in the world, 

—M. Ronan 





| stamps. 


Careful, There! 


A man received a letter from a friend 
asking for a loan, but ignored it. 

Long afterward, when they met again, 
the man remarked to his friend, “By the 
way, I never received that letter you 


sent asking me for money.” 
Philogelos 


The Truth, Now! 


The personnel manager turned to the 
young man seeking a job. “Tell me,” he 
said, “what have you done?” 

“Me?” answered the startled appli- 
cant. “About what?” 

E. E. Kenyon, American Weekly 


HIGH SCHOOL SENIORS 


Beaudet Ry yg ® Oh ae 
GRADUATION 
” NAME CARDS | 


Ne. financial ss t reopen 

Write today fer free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 

1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pe. 


IDEAL GIFT 


100-page book of CHARACTER-BUILDERS like “Great 
men enter giant halls through little doors,”” with 
comments. Beautifully printed, $2. 

PENDELL, 206 W. Mountain Ave., Jacksonville, Al Ale. 





Read This First 


Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending for stamps. If the adver- 
tisement mentions “approvals,” the stamp dealer 
will send you in addition to any free stamps, or 
stamps you pay for in advance, a selection of other 
stamps Connah as “approvals.” Each of these “ap- 
roval” stamps has a price clearly marked. If you 
Koen any of the “approval” stamps you must pay 
for them and return the ones you do not wish to 
buy. When writing to stamp advertisers be sure 
to write your name and address on your letter and 
on the upper left-hand corner of the envelope. if 
you do not intend to buy any of the “approval” 
stamps return them promptly, being careful to 
write your name and address in the upper left-hand 
corner of the envelope in which you return the 
if you are a beginner in stamp collecting, 
you should ask your parents’ advice before send- 
ing for stamps. If any reader feels that a stamp 
dealer who advertises on this page has not lived 
up to the terms as advertised, the reader should 
write to the advertiser about it. Wait at least two 
weeks for an answer. If necessary the reader may 
appeal to the Executive Editor of ae Maga- 
zmes, 33 W. 42 33 W. 42nd St., New York 3%, N. Y. 


1000 anes’? $1.00 


Valued over $20.00. Offered to introduce our Unique 
Service to Beginning & Semi Advanced Collectors. 
UNIVERSAL, P. 0. Box 6, Kenosha 2, Wiseonsia 


FOREIGN COIN, Banknote and large 
illustrated coin list for 4¢ postage. 
BARGAINS: Indian Head Cent, 10¢; Wooden Nickel 10¢; 
Chinese Dollar, 53¢ Approvals included with every order. 
TATHAM COIN COMPANY, Springfietd 92, Massachusetts. 


TERRIFIC ,gf4 


STAMP 
BARGAINI 
Israel—Iceland—Vatican Assortment—plus exotic triangle 
set—Also fabulous —_ Colonial Accumulation—Plus 
large stamp book—A A offers free—Send 10¢ to cover 
postage, approvals include 
EMPIRE STAMP CORP. Dept. $8, Toronto, Canada 














VATICAN CORONATION SOUVENIR 
Pope John XXIII card and 10 attractive stamps in 
protectivé plastic folder. Story of Vatican and corona- 
tion on reverse. A beautiful addition to any collection, 
25¢ with approvals. 

CAPITAL STAMP CO., FERRYSBURG 78, MICH. 




















GIANT i STAMP Zoo 
Soeken, Bhi 


FREE! ier, 
Zabu, iKoals te bear and — dine. 


— ae Approvals. Send 10¢ f 
Free magazine. LINCOLN sTame oO 
St. Cather no's 162, Ontario. 














Thoughtful of Others 


A state highway patrolman near Los 
Angeles stopped a motorist and asked 
to see his driver’s license. The motorist 
fumbled in his wallet and handed over 
a card. 

“I want your driver’s license,” the offi- 
cer said. “This is your library card.” 

“I’m looking for it,” the man replied. 
“I just thought you'd like something to 
read until I find it.” 


Louisville Courier-Journal Magazine 


Then the Fun Began 

The judge was righteously indignant. 

“I can’t think of anything worse than 
a man beating up his wife,” he said to 
the defendant sternly. “What made you 
do it?” 

“Well,” said the man, “she kept say- 
ing, ‘Hit me! Go ahead and hit me! I'll 
have you brought up before that bald- 
headed old baboon of a judge in court 


and he'll fix youl’” 
The Balance Sheet 


Viewpoint 

Sometimes it takes another person to 
point out just how lucky we are. Take 
the case of the badly frightened pas- 
senger on a freighter wallowing through 
the heavy sea of a storm. Meeting one 
of the sailors in a protected passage- 
way, he shouted, “Worst storm I ever 
saw!” 

The sailor nodded, but added cheer- 
fully, “Lucky we aren’t on land where 
something might blow off a building 


and hit us.” 
Nuggetts 


Krazy Kaptions 


From ‘The Lone Ranger” 
“Gentlemen, my name is Arthur 
Sturdiey, candidate for mayor, and 
''d sure prishiate your vote.” 


Confidential Report 


A much decorated RAF pilot, though 
possessed of well recognized courage as 
a fighter, was afflicted with an obnoxious 
personality. When he was transferred 
to another post, his new commander re- 
ceived this report: “Splendid officer at 
6,000 feet and higher. Should never 


come any lower.” 
United Mine Workers Journal 


How To Do It 


Burning the candle at both ends is 


one way of making both ends meet. 
San Diego Aztec 





Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


Because of Thanksgiving holidays, 
there will be no issue of this maga- 
zine next week, November 25. Your 
next issue will be dated December 2. 
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IN STORES 6 RECORD HITS @ 89c EACH COST $7.12 
OUR PRICE AT $1.00 PLUS 10c POSTAGE $1.10 


YOU SAVE $6.02 





(_) MERE ARE THE TITLES SET #5 
1. There Goes My 5. Broken Heerted 
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1. Bottle of New 
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() WERE ARE THE TITLES SeT #3 
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Ark Gow, Head 


Gay Head 


Q. How do you know when a boy 
really likes you? And how can you 
let him know that you really like him? 


A. Many boys don’t express their 
feelings in so many words. They find 
it hard to come right out and say “I 
like you.” But they often say what 
they mean in other ways. 

Does he look for you and talk to 
you between classes, at lunch times, 
and at parties? Does he save funny 
anecdotes for you? Is he truly inter 
ested in what you're doing, and in your 
wants and needs? Then he likes you. 

Almost all of these methods are at 
your disposal, for you to show Dave 
you like him. You can’t phone him, 
or ask him for a date, of course, but 
you can show your pleasure in talking 
to him and your interest in what he 
has to say. You can share special jokes 
with him. Show him that you regard 
him as a friend, not just an acquaint- 


Depending on how well you know 
him, you can even go a step further. 
Have you ever thought of simply say- 
ing how you feel? “I like you.” It’s 
really very easy. Don’t say it, however, 
unless you mean it. Stick to those 
impersonal small ways of showing you 
liking, unless you’re sure you're feeling 
“that way.” 


Q. I asked a girl to go steady with 
me, and she refused, even though she 
said she likes me the best of all the 
boys she knows. I've known her for 
a year and a half, and I like her very 
much. What shall I do? 
A. It sounds as if there’s nothing 
personal in Ann’s refusal to go steady 
with you. She said she likes you best 
of all the boys she knew. That probably 
means that if she went steady with 
anyone, it would be you. That’s a 
pretty nice compliment, after all. 

For reasons of her own, however, 


Ann prefers not to go steady. Those 
reasons may not have anything to do 
with you. Possibly she just doesn’t like 
the idea of going steady, with anyone. 
Perhaps her parents disapprove. What- 
ever her reasons are, she’s made it 
clear she likes you, and that’s what's 
really important, isn’t it? 

Keep on dating Ann and enjoy your 
dates. If she won't go steady with you, 
after all, chances are she won't go 
steady at all. That means you can look 
forward to a long and enduring friend- 
ship with Ann, Such an arrangement is 
more satisfactory in many ways than 
going steady. It offers you both more 
freedom, and it avoids the tensions and 
disappointments which come when 
steadies break up. 


QO. I have been going with one girl 
for some time, and I’m sure she likes 
me. Would it be all right for me to kiss 
her goodnight? 


A. The important thing about a kiss 
is what it means. If you kiss someone 
just because you think you should, 
it’s meaningless. You're only cheap- 
ening yourself. But when a kiss is 
used for what it should be—a mark of 
real affection—then it’s appropriate for 
the occasion. 

ANY QUESTIONS? 

If you have a question which you 
would like to have answered in “Ask 
Gay Head,” send it to: Gay Head, World 
Week, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Questions of greatest interest 
will be future columns. 
Sorry, no personal letters. 


discussed in 





How Would 
You Solve ft’? 


Friends Hit a Snag 


“THANKS for lending me 
sweater,” Mary said. “Here it is.” 

“Oh, you're welcome,” answered 
Fran, taking the sweater. The 
girls were in Fran’s room on Sunday 
afternoon, talking over the events of 
the weekend. 

“It was such fun wearing it! It’s so 
Mary broke off in confusion. “Why 
Fran, what’s the matter?” 

Fran had been smoothing the soft 
pink cashmere before putting it away, 
but suddenly she stopped and looked 
closely at the back. A loop of yarn 
hung limply down the smooth knit. 
“It’s snagged,” she said. “I wonder if 
it can be fixed.” 


you! 


two 


“Why,” answered Mary, “hasn't it 
always been like that? I’m sure I didn’t 
do anything to it.” 

Fran replied accusingly, “It was all 
right when I lent it to you.” 

“No, the snag was there. 
it when I put it on.” 

“It just so happens,” said Fran fu- 
riously, “that it wasn’t. I know it wasn’t 
And [ll certainly know better than to 
lend anything to you again.” 

“Tt wasn't my fault!” Mary burst into 
tears. “There was a nail sticking out of 
the garage door, and it caught as I went 
by. How could I know there was going 
to be a nail there?” 

“I really don’t care how you did it 
Fran said stonily. “I just don’t think you 
should lie about it.” 


I noticed 


o ° ° 


1. Why did Mary try to escape blame 
for snagging the sweater? Was she per- 
haps afraid that Fran would be angry? 
Did she think Fran would believe her 
when she said the sweater was already 
snagged? As it was, has she made mat- 
ters better or worse by trying to evade 
the blame? 


feel? Why? Would you think that Mary 
was trying to take advantage of you? 
What would you do? Do you think 
Fran’s anger was justifiable? Why or 
why not? Do you think she should have 
forgiven Mary after she confessed? Why 
or why not? 

3. What do you think would have 
been the best way for Mary to handle 
the matter? Should she have called at- 
tention to the snag herself? Why or why 
not? Do you think trying to take the 
“easy way out” is’actually easier? Ex- 
plain your answer. Aside from good 
sportsmanship, why is it important to 
be able to admit mistakes honestly and 
cheerfully? 


2. If you were Fran, how would you 


We invite you to write a solution to 
this week’s “Solve It”—or any “Solve 
It” situation in future issues of World 
Week. You may write as often as you 
wish. We will publish the most interest- 
ing and thoughtful answers from time 
to time in this column, and an award 
of $5 will be made for each solution 
published. Send yours to: “How Would 
You Solve It?” World Week, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, New York. 





BE REALLY REFRESHED...COKE BRIGHTENS FOOD! 
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Serving a snack? Every bite tastes better with the cold crisp taste... the cheerful lift of 
Coca-Cola. No wonder Coke is the real refreshment... anytime...anywhere...pause for Coke. 


Get Coke in King Size, too. 
Now available almost everywhere. S | G N O F G O O D TA S T E 
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“Here’s Looking at You!” is planned 
to help make you the kind of person 
who presents an attractive appearance 
to others. If you have ideas you'd like 
to share with others through this col- 
umn — or special questions about your 
appearance that you'd like to ask — 
write: Carol Ray, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Q. Isit all right to wear Bermuda shorts 
or slacks on daytime city shopping trips? 
They're so much more comfortable than 
skirts. 

A. Our advice is to save active sports- 
wear for games, outings, and the back 
yard! For a jaunt downtown, wear a suit 
or dress or sweater and skirt and coat (if 
needed) ; walking shoes or pumps, full- 
length hose; gloves; and non-sparkle 
jewelry. Taboo for daytime city wear are 
strapless or strap dresses, ballet-length 
dresses, evening fabrics (taffeta, satin, 
and brocade), head scarves, and glitter- 


ing jewelry. 


. What can I do to get rid of a 
double chin? Everyone teases me about 
it! 

A. If you have a double chin already, 
you're probably overweight. Ask Mom 
to serve foods low in caloric value. A 
diet of lean meats, fresh vegetables, 
salads, fruits, and non-starchy desserts 
should subtract pounds. And just one 


SCRUB! For shiny-clean, yet manageable 
hair, Pat shampoos two days before the 
party. She rinses thoroughly, removes 
moisture with a huge, thirsty towel. 


helping, please! For eliminating that 
extra chin fold, try this exercise 10 times 
daily. Lie flat on your back on a rug or 
mat. Very slowly raise and lower your 
head, without dropping your chin. Poor 
posture may be contributing to your 
problem, so stand and sit with your head 
pulled up and back at all times. 


Q. Should I use a deodorant or an 
antiperspirant? 


A. Most of the underarm preparations 
available today claim to check both odor 
and perspiration, whether they are 
labeled “deodorant” or “antiperspirant.” 
Under normal conditions, most of these 
necessary aids to daintiness — creams, 
sprays, roll-ons, liquids, and pads — are 
quite effective. Consider your skin’s 
sensitivity. If a product irritates your 
skin, don’t use it. Adopt whichever one 
suits your needs and apply it imme- 
diately after your daily pee. If under- 
arm odor persists, try a deodorant bath 
soap and wear dress shields, whenever 


possible. 
Hands Up! 


Gnaw them, chew them, split them wide— 
Then your nails you'll have to hide! 
Nails stubby and ragged? Cuticles 
hard and rough? Start now to remedy 
the situation! When washing your hands, 
use a soft brush to get out ingrained dirt. 
Soak hands in rich soapsuds, then use 


PARTY POLITICS 


SET! When her hair is slightly damp, Pat 
sets it, using big rollers on top for a 
soft, wavy look. She files nails into me- 
dium-length ovals with an emery board. 


a softening cream on those rough cuti- 
cles. Here’s a homemade one: Melt some 
soap in very little water, add a table- 
spoon of salad oil or baby oil, and blend. 
Massage this solution into hands and 
around nails, pushing back cuticles 
= as you do so. With a soft emery 
ard keep nails well-filed into medium 
length ovals. Suppress the urge to grow 
long, “femme fatale” nails! Follow this 
formula faithfully, and you'll want to 
show your hands, not hide them! 

Stop! .. . Do some of your friends 
have nervous mannerisms that almost 
drive you wild? Do they bite their nails 
or tap their feet? Before you list their 
faults, better check yourself out to make 
sure you aren't guilty of any of the 
following: 

1. Biting the lips. It’s hard on the 
lipstick, and a short cut to chapped lips. 
2. Twisting or pulling at your hair. 

3. Biting on pencils, beads, book 
edges. 

4. Leg-looping — twisting your feet 
around chair legs. You'll look better if 
you sit with your feet on the floor, one 
slightly in front of the other. 

5. Touching or poking at your face 
and neck absent-mindedly. 

6. Hair-combing and making up in 
a Boys say that this is one of the 

abits they hate most. 


Photos courtesy Cleanliness Bureau 


GO! All ready for the party, Pat has 
applied make-up with a light touch, so 
that it complements her good grooming 
and soap-and-water fresh appearance. 
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ful Hair 


THERE ARE THREE BRECK SHAMPOOS 
FOR THREE DIFFERENT HAIR CONDITIONS 


The softness and lustre of hair depends upon the care it 
receives. One of the Three Breck Shampoos is for dry 
hair. Another Breck Shampoo is for oily hair. A third 
Breck Shampoo is for normal hair. Select the correct 
Breck Shampoo for your individual hair condition. A Breck 
Shampoo leaves your hair clean, fragrant and lustrous. 


New packages marked with color help you select the correct Breck Shampoo. 
@ Red for dry hair Yellow for oily hair @& Blue for normal hair 
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Enjoy Shirley Temples Slorybook over ABC-TV Network Monday, November 30, 7:30 P.M. EST “Rapunzel” 





new! 


“Golden Look” Compact! 
Handsome meta! compact 
holds Sheer Veivet pressed 
powder plus creamy founda- 
tion, $1.50. Pop-in refill, 75¢. 





new! 


Sheer Velvet Film, flattering 
make-up foundation with 
amazing new moisturizing 
ingredient, $1.50. 


Most natural beauty in the history of make-up 
..created with new Sheer Velvet 


New, softly radiant formula . light, yet clinging and 
moisturized to give your skin a dewy, youthful look. Covers 
imperfections to perfection. Looks completely natural, even 
in morning sunlight... stays fresh all day and prevents that 
mid-afternoon tired look. Start with Sheer Velvet Film, the 


ideal make-up foundation. Touch up as needed through the Dorothy Gray 


day with Sheer Velvet Compact. Both in 6 lustrous shades. 
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NCSS: Starring HST 


Former President Harry Truman will 
be the featured speaker when the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies 
holds its 39th annual meeting Nov. 26- 
28 in Kansas City, Mo. Mr. Truman 
will address the convention banquet on 
the 27th. 

Preceding the annual meeting, the 
NCSS House of Delegates will hold 
its third annual assembly Nov. 25. The 
following day—Thanksgiving Day—a se- 
ries of committee meetings has been 
scheduled. 

Also on tap for Thanksgiving Day 
are various tours of Kansas City, in- 
cluding one to Independence, Mo., 
home of the former President, and the 
Truman Library. 

The annual meeting will formally get 
under way Thanksgiving night with an 
address by Howard E. Wilson, dean of 
UCLA’s School of Education. 

On Friday, the 27th, the focus will 
be on “A Look Ahead: Specific Propos- 
als for the Social Studies Curriculum” 
at three simultaneous assemblies, ele- 
mentary, secondary, and teacher edu- 
cation. The annual business meeting 
and election of officers also will be held 
Friday morning. Afternoon sessions will 
deal with course content, classrooms 
and equipment, and the library. 

Scores of other topics will come up 
for discussion on Saturday, the 28th, 
including: “Reading in the Social Stud- 
ies Program,” “Teaching About the 
USSR,” “Current Affairs Materials,” 
“English and the Social Studies in the 
Senior High School,” and “Enriching 
the Social Studies Through Books.” 

Headquarters: Hotel Muehlebach. 





Party Invitation 


Planning to attend the 
Thanksgiving conventions of 
the National Council for the 
Social Studies in Kansas City, 
or the National Council of 
Teachers of English in Denver? 
If so, you’re invited to Scho- 
lastic’s Thanksgiving social. To 
get your invitation, fill out the 
coupon on page 6-T. 











Pretty Dorothy Miller, third-grade teacher 


at North Street School, White Plains, 
N.Y., was chosen “Miss White Plains” 
by local Chamber of Commerce. 


NCGE: Seaway Study 


“Our Educational Environment and 
Geography Teaching” will be explored 
Nov. 27 and 28 when the National 
Council for Geographic Education holds 
its 45th annual convention in Detroit. 

The theme will receive particular at- 
tention at a general session Friday. 
M. G. Bowden, principal of the Casis 
School in Austin, Tex., will discuss “Our 
Educational Environment,” and Neville 
V. Scarfe, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation at the Univ. of British Columbia, 
will take up the subject, “The Teach- 
ing of Geography.” 

Sectional meetings will highlight such 
topics as Southeast Asia, state activities 
in geography, geography programs at 
various school and college levels, and 
map and globe usage. 

The annual dinner, which will in- 
clude the presentation of NCCE 
awards, will feature Harold M. Mayer 
of the Univ. of Chicago on “The St. 
Lawrence Seaway.” 

Business matters will come up on Sat- 
urday morning, the 28th, at a general 
assembly. Convention sessions will be 
held at the Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel. 


NCTE: The Challenge 


“English Meets the Challenge” will 
be the theme of the 49th annual meet- 
ing of the National Council of Teachers 
of English, which is scheduled to start 
Thanksgiving Day in Denver. 

Two important NCTE commission 
meetings will precede the three-day 
convention on Wednesday, Nov. 25: 
commissions on the Profession and the 
English Curriculum. 

The opening general session Thanks- 
giving night will feature addresses by 
NCTE president Joseph Mersand of 
Jamaica High School in New York City, 
who will speak on the convention theme, 
and Hunter College president George 
N. Shuster, on “English in a Changing 
World.” 

Three series of group discussions, ex- 
ploring perspectives, developments, and 
techniques in the field, will receive 
major attention on Friday, the 27th, and 
Saturday, the 28th. 

Highlights: William D. Boutwell of 
Scholastic Book Services on “Literacy 
in the Mass Media of Communication”; 
Robert Pooley of the Univ. of Wiscon- 
sin on “Dare Schools Set a Standard?”; 
Professor Emeritus Dora V. Smith of 
the Univ. of Minnesota on “Language 
as a Communication,” and poet John 
Ciardi on “How Does a Poem Mean?” 

The NCTE annual banquet, set for 
Friday evening, will feature two noted 
novelists—Elizabeth Janeway on “What 
Do You Teach When You Teach Eng- 
lish?,” and Edmund Fuller on “Modern 
Fiction and the English Teacher.” 

Convention headquarters will be at 
the Cosmopolitan Hotel. 


N.Y. Vetoes Bonds 


New York State voters adminis- 
tered a stunning defeat to a proposed 
$500,000,000 bond issue for school con- 
struction in New York City. 

The measure, which had bi-partisan 
support and was described by city 
school officials as a “must,” was 
swamped at the polls this month. Ob- 
servers attributed the rejection to voter 
resentment against high expenditures 
and taxes. 

However, across the Hudson from 
the Empire State, New Jersey voters 
approved a $66,800,000 referendum to 
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is an even more rewarding experience 
when you fly PAN AMERICAN 





For educators, travel is no longer a 
luxury. Actually, educational travel is 
an essential part of a teacher’s training 
and experience. And Pan Am, in co- 
operation with America’s leading edu- 
cational institutions, has pioneered low- 
cost educational travel throughout the 
world—bringing it within the budget 
of nearly everyone. 

Cooperating with colleges and uni- 
versities, educational associations and 
travel agents, Pan American offers you 
a wide variety of group tours especially 
designed for teachers and students in 
every field of interest. Pan Am’s Econ- 
omy-class Thrift fares are the most 
inexpensive way to go; and you can 
take advantage of the Pan Am Pay- 
Later Plan—only 10% down and up to 
20 months to pay the balance. 

Group tours offer additional advan- 
tages that can be given only to people 
traveling together. Through arrange- 
ments made by the sponsoring institu- 
tions, special teacher and student tours 
find many more doors opened to them. 
Interviews with educational authorities 
and other public officials, meetings 
with teachers, visits at educational 
institutions, are regularly scheduled 
for educational group movements. 

Many colleges and universities grant 
academic credit for participation in ed- 
ucational group tours via Pan Am—for 


New York 17, N. Y. 


tion about Educational Group Travel. 


Name 


Mr. George Gardner, Educational Director 
Pan American, Dept. 114, P. O. Box 1908 


Please send me (about December 1) a free copy of 
“Adventures in Education,” and related informa- 


professional growth, degrees, and salary 
advancement requirements. 


One popular tour, for instance, is the 


National Education Association Tour, 


Round-the-World (RW-1). 52 days, 
$2213 tourist round trip from San Fran- 
ciscoincluding transportation acrossthe 
U.S. Departs June 21. San Francisco, 
Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong, Philippines, 
Singapore, Thailand, India, Kashmir, 
Egypt, Greece, Italy, France, England, 
New York, San Francisco. Tour Leader: 
Mr. George W. Mulder. Academic 
credit available from Western Illinois 
University, Macomb, Illinois. 


Or, Lafayette College Russia Tour: | 


48 days, $1899, tourist, from New York. 


Visit Ireland, Finland, Russia, Yugo- | 


slavia, Vienna. 

Or, Holy Land Tour (Odyssey): 24 
days, $1465, including round-trip tour- 
ist air fare fom N. Y. Entire Near 
East and Holy Land—Egypt, Jordan, 
Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, Greece and 
Israel. 

These are just three of more than 
350 Pan Am educational tours to every 
continent on the globe. The complete 
program has been compiled for your 
interest by Pan American. Send the 
adjoining coupon for your FREE 1960 
edition of “‘Adventures in Education,” 
a scholar’s guide to study and travel 
abroad. (Available about December 1.) 





Address 





I am affiliated as a teacher, 


student with 


WORLD'S MOST 
EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 





(name of school, university, or other educational 


First on the Atlantic First on the Pacific 
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nstitution 


First in Latin America . 
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First 'Round the World 


expand the Garden State’s public col- 
lege and university system. The incom- 
plete vote: 818,000 for and 658,000 
against. 

The New York voting proved a big 
surprise to many supporters of the 
measure. It had been expected that 
the measure—in the form of an amend- 
ment to the State Constitution to per- 
mit the city to borrow outside its debt 
limit—would be carried in the city but 
might run into rough going in the rest 
of the state. 

As it turned out, the city voters were 
even more emphatic in their opposition. 
Final city figures were 494,544 for and 
739,884 against. Incomplete out-of-city 
totals showed 462,152 for and 522,521 
against. 


. ° 
Cut Certificates? 

California’s top public school official 
has proposed a plan cutting teacher cer- 
tificates from 31 to 4. Under it, only 
elementary school, high school, junior 
college, and special subject certificates 
would be granted. Eliminated would be 
28 specialized credentials in such sub- 
jects as aviation, business education, 
and public safety. 

The plan was spelled out by State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Roy E. Simpson before the California 
Council on Teacher Education. It has 
been under study by a State Depart- 
ment of Education committee for nearly 
five years. 

Three other certificates would round 
out the full credentials system, Simpson 
said. These would license persons for 
non-teaching school services, supervi- 
sion, and administration, with the last 
two requiring teacher experience. 

The four new teaching certificates 
would require five years of college-level 
teacher training instead of the four now 
needed. However, the plan would al- 
low persons with a bachelor’s degree 
to start teaching immediately after 
graduation, finishing the fifth year of 
teacher training while they teach. 

Another change from the present sys- 
tem would give teachers certificates for 
life once they complete three years’ 
“successful teaching,” providing they 
meet other rules and don’t leave school 
employ for five consecutive years. 


— 
‘Loaded’ Curriculum 

“A curriculum is a dangerous weapon, 
and since it is usually loaded, it should 
not be left lying around for every un- 
suspecting teacher or student to pick 
up.” 

This is the opinion of Dr. Samuel B. 
Gould, chancellor of the Univ. of Cal- 
ifornia at Santa Clara. By its very bulk 
and appearance, Gould told a recent 
conference in New York City, the cur- 





ANOTHER WAY 
RCA SERVES 
EDUCATION 

THROUGH 
ELECTRONICS 
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Classroom horizons stretch worl 





Your curriculum expands into whole new dimensions with RCA 

“*Life-Tested’’* 16mm Projectors. Choose either Junior or Senior Educational Services, Dept. AC-10 

model... both have fastest, simplest threading in 16mm, brighten Radio C ti fA ss 

films with 20% more light on screen, run quietly as a whisper. ee ee 

For brilliant pictures and realistic sound in large areas, it’s the . Camden 2, New Jersey 

RCA Porto-Arc. Please send me complete RCA 
=k Electronics Aids to Education catalog! 

Wherever music, the spoken word, or any recorded sound can 

broaden pupils’ interest, RCA ‘Scholastic’ Portable Record Player 

does the job superbly at astonishing low cost. Two-speaker system 

fills the room with sound. Four-speed operation is simple enough 

for children’s use. Scuff-resistant case, reinforced speaker grille, 

guarded tone arm stand up to the most rugged school use. 














It’s great to have the help of an RCA Victor Stereo Cartridge Tape 
Recorder in music, dramatics, languages, speech, reading. Just snap 
cartridges into place... they’re ready to play without threading. RADIO CORPORATION 
Push-button controls simplify operation even further, making it Tmk(s) ® of AMERICA 
amazingly easy to record and play both stereo and monaural sound. Secchitnies Gite 


*Rigid endurance standards have been set for RCA “‘LIFE-TESTED"’ Projectors. Individual Camden 2, New Jersey 
components as well as finished projectors are subjected to continuous testing to evaluate 

the durability and efficiency of all operating ports. ‘‘LIFE-TESTED"’ at RCA means better, 
more reliable performance from RCA Projectors. 
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riculum—with its “mimeographed moun- 
“carefully-calibrated course 
tends to intimidate the 


tains” and 
outlines” 
teacher. 

However, the university administra- 
tor made it clear that he was not ad- 
vocating the abolishment of curriculums 
or course outlines. What he does favor 
Gould said, is giving teachers an active 
part in curriculum planning. 

Gould addressed the 24th Edu- 
cational Conference sponsored by the 
Educational Records Bureau and the 
American Council on Education. More 
than 1,000 educators took part in the 
meeting. 

Other conference highlights: 
PJohn M. Stalnaker, president of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corporation 
asserted that 1.Q.s are not an infallible 
guide for determining mental capacity 
in fact, have been over-sold to the 
public and the profession. High I.Q 
he said, is meaningless without prope: 


two-day 


and 


motivation 

(Later Stalnaker disclosed that the 
Merit scholarship program will award 
about 25,000 to 27,000 “letters of com 
mendation” to promising high school 
The commendations will go 
to a third rank of students—below the 
actual “winners” and the finalists. ) 
PPlans were announced by the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau for a two-year 
whether high 


students 


determine 
teaching students to think 
or merely to pass tests. 
PGeorge W. Stone Jr., 
retary of the Modern Language Asso 
ciation, reported that a Ford Foun- 
dation-sponsored series of conferences 
had spelled out the basic issues in the 
teaching of English. Taking part in the 
representatives of all 


study to 


SC hools are 


executive sec 


project 
kinds and levels of English teaching as 
national organiza 


were 


well as four major 
tions in the field. 
“The single most ‘basic issue,’ ” Stone 
noted, “is to define specifically the con 
tent of English as English, not as the 
common carrier for all subjects with a 
content of anything written in the Eng 
lish alphabet 
to do, to be all things to all people.’ 


The Second R 


Are fast 
poke scribblers? 

After seven years of handwriting re- 
search, a team of 20 Univ. of Wisconsin 
investigators have concluded that there 
is no relationship between writing 
speed and _ intelligence. 

Other findings reported recently by 
Profs. Virgil Herrick and John Guy 
Fowlkes, who head the project: 

Girls usually write more legibly than 
boys, and children generally write bet- 
ter than adults. 

Pupil penmanship frequently declines 


trying, as it now seems 


writers smarter than slow 


between the sixth and tenth grades, as 
youngsters start concentrating on speed 
and schools stop emphasizing the de- 
velopment of skill. However, there often 
is an improvement in high school, as 
students and teachers again become 
aware of the importance of good hand- 
writing. 

The researchers also found that 
schools employ a wide variety of pen- 
manship systems. Five different forms 
of E, M, g, p, and y are taught. 


College: $15,000 


By 1970, it may cost between $10,000 
and $15,000 to send a student through 
four years of college. 

This is reported by Kalb, Voorhis & 
Co., in the current issue of its Financial 
Planning bulletin. According to the firm: 
Average costs today for tuition, room, 
and board for four years: $6,680. 
Similar cost ten years ago: $4,264. In 
1939-40: only $2,852. 

Although tuition fees are going up, 
and college enrollment continues to 
mount, the nation’s institutions of higher 
education are still faced with a serious 
financial problem. The reason: tuition 
fees generally cover only a fraction of 
the cost of a student’s education. 

his has led to repeated urgings that 
institutions—particularly the low-tuition 
state universities—make students pay a 
greater share of the cost of their educa- 
tion. This point of view, however, was 
recently challenged in a policy state- 
ment, And Bless the Coming Millions, 
issued by the American Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and State Univer- 
sities and the State Universities Assn. 

The statement attacked the view that 
higher education benefits only the in- 
divudual and therefore he should pay 
all or most of the cost. It also deplored 
the “strange notion that the ability to 
afford is more important than the abil- 
ity to learn.” (Single copies available 
free from the Joint Office of Institu- 
tional Research, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C.) 

Other developments on the costs of 
college: 
>The Council for the Advancement of 
Small Colleges, representing 64 small 
colleges in 30 states, published a 16- 
page Sunday supplement in The New 
York Times of Oct. 11. The supplement, 
heralded as “the largest single venture 
in newspaper advertising ever under- 
taken by any group of American col- 
leges,” was designed to clarify the 
general image of the small college. 
(Reprints available from CASC, 1818 R 
St., N.W., Washington 9, D.C.) 
>The presidents of 477 private colleges 
(most with under 1,200 students) 
started a national fund-raising drive un- 
der the auspices of the newly formed 
Independent College Funds of Amer- 





The bathyscaph Trieste prepares to go on its voyage to the 


Teleguide, 


HE fascinating story of the bathy- 

scaph Trieste, a vessel that can ex- 
plore the ocean bottom at depths of 
more than 15,000 feet, will be pre- 
sented on the next Conquest science 
program, “At the Bottom of the Sea.” 
It will be shown on Sunday, November 
29 (5:00-5:30 p.m., EST, CBS-TV). 
Part II of the bathyscaph story will be 
televised at the same hour on Sunday, 
December 6. 

Viewers will see the Trieste prepare 
for her first Pacific Ocean research dive 


at a spot 16 miles off the coast of South- 


ern California. The vessel will be 
operated by Jacques Piccard, son of 
the famous August Piccard who in- 
vented the bathyscaph. Accompanying 
him in the spherical stee] gondola will 
be marine biologist Dr. Andreas B. 
Rechnitzer of the U. S. Electronics 
Laboratory in San Diego. As observer 
in Operation Deep Reconnaissance, Dr. 
Rechnitzer will gather facts about the 
topography and composition of the 
ocean bottom, marine life, deep-sea 
currents, sound channels, and water 
temperatures. 

The Conquest series of half-hour sci- 
ence programs is prepared with the 
advice of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and the 
National Academy of Science. This 
telecast is sponsored by the Monsanto 
Chemical Company. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 

Teachers will find among their stu- 
dents a natural interest in deep-sea 
divers and in the efforts of scientists 
to explore the deeper parts of the 
ocean. 

1. What is the greatest depth reached 
by divers in protected suits? By sub- 
marine? Why did Beebe’s famous bathy- 
sphere never go down more than 3.000 


CONQUEST 


feet? How did the bathysphere get to 
the surface after a dive? What are the 
main differences between the bathy- 
sphere and the newer bathyscaph? 

2. Point out to the students that they 
will see a bathyscaph in action. Teach- 
ers might review these facts about the 
Trieste: The vessel is less than 60 feet 
long. A float filled with gasoline sup- 
ports an 11-ton steel sphere which is 
six and one-half feet in diameter. Two 
men sit in the sphere or gondola. The 
speed of descent, about one foot per 
second, is controlled by utilizing a bal- 
last of iron pellets. 

Questions: Why is gasoline used in 
the bathyscaph? In what ways does the 
vessel resemble a_ gas-filled balloon? 
Since gasoline is lighter than water 
and is capable of supporting the heavy 
gondola, how can the bathyscaph be 
made to descend? How can the descent 
be stopped or regulated? The variety 
of answers to these questions will serve 
to increase the interest in the telecast. 

3. Identify these terms: buoyancy, 
ballast, topography, echo-sounding, ma- 
rine life, water density, salinity, con- 
tinental shelf, ocean canyon, ocean 
trench, ocean mountain. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


An effective method of summing up 
the telecast is to discuss it under these 
headings: 

1. The bathyscaph as a_ research 
tool: The steel skin of the float is only 
one-third of an inch thick. Why is this 
sufficient to withstand enormous water 
pressures? What is the first step in the 
submerging operation? As the vessel 
sinks, the gasoline is compressed by 
the inflowing water. What happens to 
the buoyancy of the gasoline? How can 
this change be overcome? Can the 
vessel move horizontally under water? 


ADVERTISEMENT 


bottom of the sea. 


By what power and how far? What 
prevents the bathyscaph from burying 
itself in the ocean floor? The vessel 
can go down to the bottom of every 
ocean area except the very deep 
trenches. How deep are these trenches 
and where are they found? 

2. The science of oceanography: 
What does this expanding science study 
besides marine life? The ocean floor 
has a topography more diversified than 
that of the continents. Explain this 
statement. How can there be moun- 
tains higher than the Himalayas rearing 
up from the bottom of the ocean? What 
do we call the great gashes in the 
ocean bottom, extending for thousands 
of miles? What is meant by the salinity 
of sea water? Why should the Mediter- 
ranean be saltier than the surface wa- 
ter of the Atlantic? Why is the echo- 
sounder an immensely useful tool for 
the oceanographer? 

3. An over-all view: The bathyscaph 
equipped with scientific instruments 
promises to increase our knowledge of 
deep-sea terrain. Of what importance 
to mankind is a better understanding 
of ocean currents? Do you think there 
may be valuable minerals on the three- 
quarters of the earth’s surface covered 
by water? How may oceanography 
shed light on the history of the earth? 
What has this new science to do with 
increasing the world’s food supply? 

4. Suggested reports: Assign one of 
your students to obtain the July 6, 1959 
issue of Time magazine. The cover 
story was on oceanographer Columbus 
Iselin. The article features magnificent 
color photographs, including a full- 
page shot of the Trieste 

Written reports might deal with 
ocean floor topography, the science of 
oceanography, or the Gulf Stream. 

—Harry Sootin 
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ica. The goal of the organization: to 
raise $9,000,000. 

When Congress reconvenes in Janu- 
ary, new efforts are expected to give 
parents some tax relief for their chil- 
dren's college costs, and more liberal 
deductions to those who make gifts to 
educational institutions. More than 100 
such bills were introduced last session. 
PAbout 121,000 students (5.5 per cent 
of the total full-time enrollment in U.S 
colleges) are expected to use student 
loans under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act to go to college this year. 
Nearly 1,372 institutions have received 
$60.5 million to finance the loans 
Women, who were expected to shy 
away from loans as a “negative dowry,” 
are signing up in surprising numbers 


Test for Tongues 


A test which measures “talent for 
languages” may prove of timely use in 
the current national foreign language 
“boom.” (See page 10-T.) 

Just released for use by high schools, 
colleges, and foreign language schools, 
the test, now used by the Foreign Serv- 
ice and the Air Force, is based on five 
vears of research at Harvard Univ. 
Graduate School of Education. It 
tested on 10,000 high school and col- 
lege students before its release. 

The test can discover language ap- 
titude even in a person with no expe 
rience or training outside his native 
tongue, say its developers. It measures 
i “talent for languages” and can be 


was 


An Invitation to 
Our Annual Thanksgiving Party 


at the Conventions of 


The National Council 
of Teachers of English 


NOVEMBER 26-28, 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies 


1959 


Teachers who are subscribers in classroom quantities to any of the 
Scholastic family of magazines, chairmen of English or Social Studies 
departments in those high schools using classroom quantities, or Teen 
Age and Arrow Book Club sponsors are cordially invited to these 


annual social events 


Reception and Buffet Supper 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Hotel Muehlebach 
Kansas City, Mo. 

November 26 (Thurs.) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Ballroom — Brown Palace Hotel 
Denver, Colorado 
November 26 (Thurs.) 
5:30-7:30 P.M. 


R.S.V.P. 


(Send acce 


ptance form below as soon as possible. Admis 
sion by guest card only which will be mailed to you before 
the conventions. Requests must be received by November 23) 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES, 33 West 42d Street, New York 36, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 


I accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanks- 


giving party. I plan to attend the 


0) National Council for the Social Studies convention 
0 National Council of Teachers of English convention 


Name_ 
School 
Home Address. 


en 


Zone 


I use: CZ Sr. Scholastic 1 World Week 0 Jr. Scholastic FJ. NewsTime 


O Explorer 0 Practical English 0 


OJ Seience World. 


Literary Cavaleade 1) Co-Ed 


I sponsor: 1) Teen Age Book Club D2 Arrow Book Club 1) Campus 


Book Club. 


used with students from grade nine on. 
Versions for use with elementary and 
junior high schools are being prepared. 

The test consists of a series of prac- 
tice exercises in learning various aspects 
of foreign languages. In the first part, 
the student learns words for the num- 
bers 1, 2, 3, and 4, together with the 
tens and hundreds, in an artificial lan- 
guage. He is then tested for ability to 
write these numbers from dictation. 
Next, the student is tested on ability 
to identify sounds and learn phonetic 
symbols for them, the ability to 
decipher phonetically-spelled English 
words, and “sensitivity to grammar,” in 
which he is asked to identify certain 
aspects of the structure of English sen- 
tences. The last part measures memory 
ability. The student learns a vocabu- 
lary of words in an artificial language 
and is then tested for immediate mem- 


ory of them. 


Motivation in H.S. 


“Mumbo-jumbo, time, and 
poor motivation” in high school were 
scored by a college president recently 
as resulting in “imperfect grounding” 
for many students aiming for college. 

As a result, says Dr. Cornelius W. de 
Kiewiet of the Univ. of Rochester, the 
student comes to college with a “lack 
of intellectual confidence,” which he 
termed “the greatest cause of student 
mortality on the university level.” 

Calling preparation for further edu- 
cation “by far the most important” role 
of the secondary schools, Dr. de Kiewiet 
urged programs aimed at these goals: 
>“The most energetic effort to train, 
develop, and hold teachers of high qual- 
ity who are competent in science, math- 
ematics, history and language.” 
>A curriculum for the gifted children 
that is based on a rigorous sense of 
priorities in the field of knowledge.” 
>A maximum flow of expert commu- 
nication and guidance between public 
schools and higher education.” 

Speaking before the New York State 
School Boards Association, de Kiewiet 
explained that “mumbo-jumbo” is his 
word for “status-seeking subjects of the 
curriculum” “which are not 
fundamental, but which compete with 
the fundamental fields of attention and 
often displace them.” 


wasted 


subjects 


. 
Geometry in Grades? 

Geometry for first graders? 

Two Stanford Univ. professors say it’s 
possible after experimentation last year, 
As a result they've come out with a pre- 
liminary textbook now being tested by 
3,000 second-and-third graders in four 
California school districts. At mid-term, 
first-grade pupils also will study the sim- 


plified geometry. The professors, Dr, 





Teleguide, 


The Practical 
Dreamer 


TIMULUS: Eli Whitney. Response: 

Inventor of the cotton gin, 1793. So 
most of us dismiss Whitney, but a new 
and different Eli Whitney emerges on 
Sunday, November 22, 8:00-9:00 p.m. 
(NBC-TV) when The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society of the United States 
presents the second program in the 
Our American Heritage series, “The 
Practical Dreamer” by Paul Crabtree, 
starring Burgess Meredith as Eli Whit- 
ney. 

This new Whitney is one of the 
originators of modern mass production 
methods. Commissioned to produce 
muskets in quantity for the United 
States Army, Whitney devises one with 
interchangeable parts, manufactured by 
assembly-line techniques. Whitney's 
struggles with patent law, financial back- 
ing, and competitive products drama- 
tize on a small scale the development 
of such modern innovations as monop- 
oly, cost accounting, and mass market- 
ing. Our American Heritage is of inter- 
est to students of drama and of American 
history; “The Practical Dreamer” is 
also a valuable program for students 
of economics and American economic 
history. 

Roger Burlingame, authority on Eli 
Whitney, has offered his scholarly aid 
to Paul Crabtree in preparing the script 
for “The Eli Whitney Story.” The 
American Heritage magazine assists the 
Milberg Organization in the production 
of the Our American Heritage series 
in order to assure historical accuracy 
of each drama. Teachers and students 
can obtain copies of a bibliography by 
writing: Our American Heritage, 200 
West 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


BEFORE THE TELECAST 

1. Eli Whitney’s life span was from 
1765 to 1825. What was happening 
in America when he was born? When 
he was of school age? Who were the 
Presidents during his lifetime? Who 
were some of the great Americans at 
this time? 

2. What were the effects of the Rev- 
olutionary War on American trade? 

3. The War of 1812 is often de- 
scribed as the “War for American Eco- 
nomic Independence.” Write a “Dec- 
laration of Economic Independence,” 
summarizing the reasons for Americans’ 


Eli Whitney demonstrates that his mus- 
ket with interchangeable parts works. 


desire for economic independence in 
the early 19th century and presenting 
the specific grievances that drove the 
country to war in 1812. 

4. It is 1812. President Madison has 
appointed you chief of his new Ord- 
nance Department. Make a report to 
the President, indicating what general 
problems you face as you prepare to 
arm the United States Army. Include 
in your report a statement of the 
general state of communications, trans- 
portation, supply, manufacturing, etc. 

5. Why was it important in the 
early 19th century for the South to 
find a machine for ginning cotton? 

6. Explain the principle of the cotton 
gin, using a clear picture or a simple 
model. Why would the machine be 
easily copied? 

7. Whitney’s cotton gin was reputed 
to have extended slavery for 50 years 
in the South. Is this true? Had there 
been no gin would slavery have died 
out earlier? More peaceably? 

8. You are the editor of either a 
Jeffersonian or a Hamiltonian news- 
paper. It is 1799. Write an editorial on 
the future of industry in America, 
noting the establishment of Whitney’s 
gun shop in New Haven. 

9. Assign one student as Whitney 
and another as John, a craftsman. Have 
them discuss the merits of mass produc- 
tion vs. hand craftsmanship, 

10. Choose the country you know 
best and compare or contrast its present 
development with American industrial 
development in the first half of the 
19th century: China, Russia, Japan, 
India. 


AFTER THE TELECAST 


1. Write a brief obituary notice for 
Eli Whitney as either: (a) a reporter 
for a New Haven newspaper in 1825 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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(site of Whitney’s gun shop); (b) a 
reporter from a paper in Mulberry 
Grove, Georgia in 1825, where Whit- 
ney invented the cotton gin; (c) an 
editorial writer for The New York 
Times commemorating in 1975 the 
150th anniversary of Whitney’s death. 
How did Whitney’s inventions revolu- 
tionize the South? The North? How 
has he influenced manufacturing? 

2. Prepare a “Face the Nation” TV 
panel to interview Whitney. Assign 
one student each to represent: Phineas 
Miller, Callender Irvine, President John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, and Old 
John, the mechanic (representing the 
worker’s interest in Whitney’s schemes). 
Question Whitney on efforts to control 
the cotton gin, delays on contracts, 
mass production methods. 

8. Debate: “Eli Whitney, prophet or 
profiteer?” 

4. How did the workers feel about 
Whitney’s machines? What re-adjust- 
ments did his new production methods 
demand from the worker? Using items 
from news magazines and papers, show 
how this early re-adjustment has a 
counterpart today in labor's attitudes 
toward automation. 

5. Describe Whitney's part in devel- 
oping these features of modern indus- 
try: mass production, the assembly line, 
interchangeable parts, diversification, 
monopoly, cost accounting. 

6. With which historical inventor can 
you best compare Eli Whitney: Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, Benjamin Franklin, 
James Watt? Consider the man’s in- 
terests and his way of approaching 
problems as you respond, 

7. How have 20th-century business- 
men departed from the Eli Whitney 
type of industrialism? 

8. In despair, Whitney once com- 
mented that some inventions are too 
valuable to be of any value to their 
inventors. How was this true of Whit- 
ney’s inventions? In mock court, assign 
one student to prosecute Whitney's 
case against competitors for his gin. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Roger Burlingame. Whittling Boy: The 
Story of Eli Whitney. N.Y.: Harcourt 
Brace and Co., 1941, 370 pp. Fiction- 
alized story of Whitney, relying on 
letters, eye-witness reports. For younger 
readers. 

Jeannette Mirsky and Allan Nevins. The 
World of Eli Whitney. N.Y.: Macmillan, 
1952, 346 pp. Scholarly, many insights 
into Whitney as prophet prototype of 
mass production in America. 

Constance McL. Green. Eli Whitney and 
the Birth of American Technology. The 
Library of American Biography, ed. by 
Oscar Handlin. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., 1956, 215 pp. Whitney’s influence 
on mass production. 

—Mary E. Hazarp 
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Patrick Suppes, professor of philosophy 
and associate dean of Stanford’s School 
of Humanities and Sciences, and Dr 
Newton S. Hawley, associate professor 
of mathematics, spent two and a half 
months in 1958 teaching geometry to 
first graders at Stanford Elementary 
School, Palo Alto Unified School District 

This year, their text, Geometry for 
Primary Grades, Book 1, was published 
a special grant and is being 
two 


under 
tested in classrooms for 
der another grant. 

Each lesson in the text requires 10 
to 20 minutes of class time a day. The 
fourteen lessons progress from drawing 
lines at random to the construction of 
a square with one side given and the 
subsequent dividing of the square into 
four equal smaller squares 


Don‘t Miss... 


like it or not! 


years un 


Composition at the Barricades, by 
Louis Zahner; Teaching Writing 
Through History, by Henry W. Brag 
don; and The Plight of the English 
Teacher, by Henry Chauncey, in the 
November Atlantic. These three arti 
cles, part of a special section on “The 
Teaching of Reading and Writing,” offer 
varying viewpoints on what is needed to 


improve declining student writing 

We Turned TV Off for a Year!, by 
E. C. Burdick as told to Lester David 
in the Nov. 1 This Week. Two years ago 
Mr. Burdick and his wife wrestled with 
the stranglehold of TV on their children’s 
minds and interests—and unplugged the 
set and turned its face to the wall fo 
a year. For about two weeks “the kids 
flopped around the place like lost souls” 
but gradually interest revived in games 
books, outdoor play, homework. In the 
end: “We know to live with TV 
and even use it to our advantage 

The American’ Imagination, Its 
Strength and Scope, a literary supple 
ment for the London Times of Nov. 6 
1959. How the British view American 
cultural efforts in the fields of litera 
the theater, Hollywood, dance 
architecture, educa 


how 


ture 

music, television, 
tion, religion, art, and advertising. A 
vonderful opportunity “to see ourselves 
as others see us.” Send 75 cents to the 
25 East 54th St., New 


London 7 mes 


York 22, N.Y 


In Brief 


PUncle Sam 
fraudulent “degree mills,” spotlighted 
recently by the American Council on 
Education (see Scholastic Teacher, Oct. 
7, p. 1-T). The U.S. Office of Educa 


has joined the war on 


tion is checking Federal powers—such 
as controls over fraudulent advertising 
and improper use of the mails—to cope 
with alleged educational institutions 
whose activities are believed to be 
questionable. It will start by publishing 
a list of such schools 


PAt least 100 high school journalism 
teachers and school publications advi- 
sors will be awarded fellowships of up 
to $1,000 for summer study in 1960. 
For information, write: The Newspaper 
Fund, Inc., 58 Wall Street, New York 
5, N.Y 


PSunshine—an English-language maga- 
zine for young people in India edited 
by Dr. Stephen Krishnayya—marked its 
fifth year this fall with hopes of greatly 
expanding its still modest circulation. 
The monthly publication seeks to pro- 
vide “alternatives, if not antidotes,” to 
the “disruptive and unhealthy periodi- 
cals invading the youth market” (Com- 
munist publications from the Soviet 
Union) by presenting “bright material 
that is entertaining, instructive, and in- 
spiring.” Another purpose: “To provide 
for youngsters abroad an attractive and 
interesting introduction to India, its cul- 
ture, and its youth.” (Subscriptions are 
$2.00 a year, and may be ordered from 
The Manager, Sunshine, 44, Sassoon 
Road, Poona 1, India.) 


‘More Milk for Danny 


NOW AVAILABLE: Color 
motion picture. Runs about 15 
minutes. Entertaining. Informa- 
tive. Ideal for P.T.A. and other 
community group showing. 


Picture tells how you can set 
up low-cost milk programs . 


improve student health, attend- 
ance, marks... help local farmers 
and merchants. 


The coupon below brings full 


information. No obligation, of 
course. 


Copyright 1959, 
New Holland Machine Company Division 


ksi NEw HOLLAND 


'First in Grassland Farming" 


New Holland Machine Company 
Division of Sperry Rand Corporation 
58-11 Oak Street, New Holland, Pa. 
I am interested in showing your new film, ‘“‘More Milk 


for Danny,” on ae 


Name 


. Please send full information, 





Organization___ 


Address 








City 








Picture 
of a man 
mining 


MECHANIZATION IN 
UNDERGROUND COAL MINING 


The underground coal mine today is a 
modern, mass-production factory, 
utilizing the most modern rail and 
conveyor transportation systems, tele- 
phone lines and—most important— 
tremendous mining machines. 

Over 85% of underground coal 
production is now mechanically 
mined. Cutting machines make deep 
incisions in the coal seam; then elec- 
tric drills bore holes for explosive 
charges. After the coal is broken 
down, loading machines gather it up 
and move it by conveyor belt or shuttle 
cars into the mine’s main transporta- 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for use 
in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


tion system. In many mines, gigantic 
continuous mining machines combine 
these steps into one operation. Some 
of these machines can mine up to 8 
tons of coal per minute. 

The preparation plant, where the 
coal is sent for final processing, is also 
mechanized. It is here that the coal is 
washed and sized to meet the exacting 
specifications of public utilities, steel 
mills and other users. 

Today good working conditions 
and modern facilities have made 
America’s coal industry the most 
efficient in the world. And progressive 
coal operators are currently investing 
millions of dollars for even more im- 
provements to meet our nation’s 
growing demand for energy. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 91103 
802 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


Please send me a list of your teaching aids. 
Please send me information on careers in the coal industry 
for my students. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building @ Washington 5, D.C. 





The 
Foreign 
Language 
Boom 


VIDENCES of a language “boom’ 

spurred largely by the National De 
fense Education Act—are making new 
this fall in and 
throughout the 
point to bold experimentation and 
crash” efforts to teach young Ameri 
cans how to speak and understand othe: 


school college class 


rooms country They 


languages—and to reduce the severe 
shortage of instructors qualified to teach 
them, 

Among the recent developments un 
derscoring the language “boom” 

1. Allocation by the U.S. Office 
Education of $4 million for research 
and development of new methods and 
materials for foreign language instruc 
tion. 

Among projects approved are a thre¢ 
vear survey of all aspects of language 
instruction in the U.S.; development 
of Spanish dialogue films and grammat 
pictures; development of 
school instructional materials in Fren 
German, Spanish, and Russian; and a 
three-year study of Uralic-Altaic lan 


Se ond ul 


h 


guages. 

In addition, the Act provides for study 
and research programs to develop, for 
important languages, such 
as: a basic course with an elementary 
textbook and tapes for oral practice 
a reference grammar based on sound 
structural analysis of the language, a 
set of graded readers with useful con 
tent and a contemporary dictionary 
suitable for students. 

2. Popularity of summet 
institutes financed by the Act 

Last summer 925 
secondary school teachers of 
German, Spanish, and Russian attended 
12 institutes. Approximately 250 col 
leges and universities expressed an in 
terest in conducting the institutes, but 
contracts could be offered to only 12 
The first university to get an institute 
underway received 1,500 applications 
for enrollment within four weeks, al 
though it could accept only 100 persons 

3. Additional allotment of $3 million 
for language centers offering instruc 
tion in such languages as: Arabic, Chi 
nese, Hindustani, Japanese, Russian, 
Bengali, Burmese, Finnish, modern He- 
brew, Indonesia-Malaya, Korean, Per 


s 


materia 


langu ive 


elementary and 
French 











PUNCH—Ben Roth 


“En francais, Jackson, en francais.” 


sian, Polish. Serbo-Croatian, Singhalese 
Swahili, ete 

This 
funds and the scope of experimentation 
growing out of the Defense Act’s Title 
VI, “L Development.” But it 
is only part of the picture. 

Among the other news developm« nts 
in the 
> Report by the 
Association that 
cities are strengthening foreign languag: 


then, indicates the influx of 


inguadge 


irea of modern languages 

National Education 
schools in 37 major 
Some schools are pushing 
of three 
ears study in one language for all stu 
le 


programs 
for a minimum requirement 
nts 

>» Announcement by the College En 
Examination Board of compl 
ichievement tests in French 
German, and Spanish for 1960 


first steps toward adding a test in Rus 


trance 
tion of 
and 


sian later 
> Announcement of a large-scale testing 
Modern 


Association designed to raise the quality 
) 


program by the Language 
of foreign-language teaching, The 
000-3,000 foreign language 
will be tested next summer in 
French, German, Spanish, Italian, o1 
Russian will be attending the six-week 


teachers 


WW ho 


summer language institutes. 
>» Establishment of modern 
laboratories in an increasing number of 
public schools (about 64 high schools) 
operation 


language 


much like those already in 
in 240 colleges. 

But the most startling development 
of all 


within the big “boom”: 


perhaps, is the little “boom’ 
the skyrocket- 
ing study of Russian. 


Study of Russian 


When the 1957-58 school year be- 
gan, there were only 16 American high 
offering Russian 


schools courses in 


Then came Sputnik—and the picture 
changed remarkably. 
nation-wide total: over 


the list is in 


The current 
$00 high schools 


creasing fast). 


(and 
In addition, 27 
Russian courses and even a few 
experimenting 


junior high schools 
have 
elementary schools are 
with “beginners” classes in the subject. 
Many more persons, students and adults, 
are taking Russian courses in college 
or over television. 

This is reported by Mrs. Helen B. 
Yakobson of George Washington Univ.. 
serving as a Russian 
language for the U.S. Office 
of Education. However, despite great 
interest in the subject, she noted that 
probably only a total of a few thousand 
students were studying Russian, a rela- 
tive drop in the educational bucket. 

Mrs. Yakobson that Russian 
courses would have spread more rap- 
idly had it not for the critical 


shortage of teachers. As teacher train- 


who has been 


observe1 


said 


been 


ing progresses, Russian courses can be 
expected to multiply. 
Dr. Fan Parker of the Modern Lan- 


guage Association of America reports 
that the greatest concentration of Rus 
sian courses is in Pennsylvania, New 
York, California, and New Jersey, in 
that order. states have more 
than 150 high schools teaching Russian. 

The “dearth of adequate textbooks, 
audio-visual materials, and especially 
the lack of professional teachers of Rus- 
sian” are the chief factors limiting a 
broader expansion of Russian courses, 
says Dr. Parker. 

‘In the textbook area, Mrs. Yakobson 
herself has made two contributions. 
One: TV Study Guide for Beginning 
Russian, used in George Washington 
Univ.’s highly successful early morning 


These 
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courses over a local TV station (some | Just in Time for Holiday Fun.«« 


3,400 paid fees, and an estimated 30,- 
000 were regular viewers). The other: Matere Grown end Wake eae 

j f ; : : Leatherette—V-M Model 314 —$79.95* 
Beginner's Book in Russian, intended 
for grade schools. 

Other examples of the interest in 
Russian, gathered by Scholastic Teacher 
from various sources: 

Helena, Mont.: Helena H.S. last year 
gave a Russian language course before 
regular school hours. It proved so pop- 
ular that the course this fall was given 
a regular place in the curriculum. 

Jefferson County, Mo.: Pupils in a 


rural school system here are studying A Famous V-M Portable Phonograph 


Russian from the third through eighth 


grades—in combination with arithmetic. that FLIPS its Merry co for 
Formal instruction is limited to a half- Exciting STEREO Pleasure! 


hour a week, using the vocabulary of 
arithmetic. Teachers in the system did 
not know the language but are study- 
ing it along with their students. 

Potsdam, N.Y.: A third grade class 
is studying Russian. 

Salt Lake City: Fourth 
graders are learning the language as an 
extracurricular activity. 

Fairfield, Conn.: Schools have been 
teaching Russian in grades 10, 11, and HEAR A DEMONSTRATION OF THIS AND OTHER V-M PORTABLES 
12, for the last two years. AT YOUR V-M DEALER’S TODAY! 

New York City: Sixteen high schools j $Slightly higher in the W 
in the metropolitan area offer Russian. | 

To overcome the shortage of Russian | the Wwoice of Music” 
language teachers, which is probably 
the major obstacle to the widespread V-M CORPORATION + 
expansion of these courses, hundreds | WORLD FAMOUS FOR THE FINEST IN RECORD CHANGERS, PHONOGRAPHS AND TAPE RECORDERS 
of teachers are going back to college <ee 
to learn Russian. 

Another illustration of the booming 
interest in Russian: the Slavic Lan- 
guages Department at Columbia Univ. BRITISH RAILWAYS 


added five new Russian teachers this 


fall to handle more than doubled en- @ F 
rollments in Russian classes at Colum- ‘ 
bia and Barnard. At Kent State Univ., v 








Each detachable speaker section contains a big V-M speaker 
for the fullest enjoyment of stereo! You'll play all stereo 
and fifth paula, records. Your present 33 and 45 rpm monophonic records 
will sound even better! Perfect for giving or receiving, this 
beautiful portable is a joy from Christmas through the entire 
year! Carry it with ease; it's only 19 Ibs. light 





BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 





in Ohio, language enrollments increased 
36 per cent over 1956. Largest in- 
crease: 76 per cent in Russian. 

But despite the great strides being 
made in the field, Dr. Marshall Shul- 
man, associate director of Harvard 
Univ.’s Russian research center, feels SAVE = = @ See Britain and 
that American efforts to teach Russian Ireland at less cost, in comfort, by train! 
do not, at present, measure up to Eng- Distances are short . . . service frequent 
lish-language instruction in Russia. and convenient. Buy Thrift Coupons be- 

Aware of the need to find new and fore leaving U. S. (not sold overseas). 
better ways to teach Russian (and other Good for up to 1000 miles . . . use also ¥ 

Pp 
| 








languages), many U.S. schools and col- traveling on Irish cross-channel and Mac- refer 

leges are experimenting with new ap- Brayne’s steamers. Pp ? 
proaches. One experiment, supported a ass 

by the Carnegie Corporation: Obtain them from your Travel Agent Buy British Railways 

Students at five colleges who had “Guest Ticket”... good 

. 4st CLASS 2nd CLASS Ppt ir 


“routine” studies in Russian, were given ly pg Me te ge 
: > special intensive ins i F and, , 
some special intensive instruction and < 50 $ Wales (except for a few 
then sent to Russia for five weeks this Continental boat 
summer. While abroad, they were sup- trains) at any time for 
posed to “go native” and speak no Eng- Joeman on ie 
lish. Preliminary results are so encour- Wish “planning” literature? Write British Railways, show your uest 
. Dept.J9-11, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y Tistet 9nd gp caere 
aging that some persons connected with ept.J9-11, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. ou will. First Class 
the project think that it may lead to a 36, Second Class $24. 
summertime “crash” program. 
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% TEACHING GUIDE FOR UNIT ON 


* 
* 


NO ISSUE NEXT WEEK 


There will be no issue of World Week 


for the week of November 25, as many 
schools will be in recess for Thanks 
giving. Your next issue will be dated 
December 2, 1959. Happy Thanks 


giving! 


IN THIS ISSUE 

1. News in Review: Turn to the new: 
section, World News in Review, pp. 13 
15; also, see Newsmakers, p. 9 

2. Civics and Citizenship: American 
Issues, pp. 10-11; Good Gitizens at 
Work, p. 24; Our Nation’s Immortals 
(Patrick Henry), p. 26; also, see Neu 
makers, p. 9, and World News in Re 
view, pp. 13-15. 

3. World Geography: Unit on Spain 


pp. 16-22; also, see World News in Re 
view, pp. 13-15, 

1. World History: Unit on Spain 
especially pp. 18-22; also, see World 


News in Review, pp. 13-15 


5. American History: Our Nation's 
Immortals (Patrick Henry), p. 26; Ame: 
ican Issues, pp. 10-11; also, see News 


makers, p. 9, and World News in Re 
view, pp. 13-15. 

6. Science: A page about science 
the news, p. 12. 

7. Guidance: Ask Gay Head ai 
Would You Solve It?, both on p. 5 
also, Here’s Looking at You, p. 54 

8. Testing Materials: See the work 


d Hou 


> 


book page on the Unit on Spain 8 
9. General Interest: Sports d 
puzzle; reviews of films, book r\ 


radio, etc., beginning on p. 42 


NEWSMAKERS (p. 9) 

One of the Newsmakers in 
IS U. a 
Arkansas. He heads a 
mittee of the House, which is investi 
gating rigged TV quiz programs 

The second Newsmaker is D 
Shostakovich, Soviet 
composer. Mr. Shostakovich recent] 
completed a cross-country tour of t] 
U. S. as part of a U. S.-Soviet cultural 
exchange program. 


Representative Oren Har 


special 


{ussias leadi 


Discussion Questions 


1. What is meant by the charg 
TV quiz programs were “rigged 


2. Since the quiz programs both en 
tertained as well as instructed the listen 
ing audience, what difference does it 

, 


make whether they were rigged or not? 
3. There is a saying that 


‘musi 


knows no political boundaries.” What 
does that mean? What is the differenc 
between the attitude of the U.S. gov 
ernment and the Soviet government to 


s) 


\ ird MmUsi¢ 


AMERICAN ISSUES (pp. 10-11) 


Is a w-round school program cd 
sirable? What type of year-round schoo 


1 


program is the most practical—(a) a 12 
nonth school vear with staggered vaca 
“crash pro 


tions? b) an Il-month 


an optional summer sessi 


ram f° ( 
idded to the 


ear? The article presents the arguments 


regular nine-month school 


for and against each of these proposals 


Assignment 


1. Summarize the arguments sup 


p wting the 


Various yea! round S 


program 
2. Summarize the arguments oppos 


io the ear-round school programs 


Discussion Questions 


|. What, in your opinion, are the 
main reasons for the traditional tw 
nonth school vacation during the sum 
nonths? 

Can you justify these reasons a 
eIng equally valid now as they were 
in past yearsr 

How do you feel about the pro 
posal for a 12-month, year-roi 
chool? Why? 

t. How do you think your pai 
uuild vote on this proposal? Why 
5. How many of you attended 
nel chool sessions? (Raised hand 
How did your work and results in sum 
mer school compare with those in reg 
i oo] essionsr 
6. Do vou see any advantages 
student, who is able to do 
t ymplete his high school « irse 
in three years? Disadvantages? 


Things to Do 
a e students to discuss this arti 


le at home with their parents. In class 


tall] parent votes for and against the 
il ul eal round school programs 
A] ill on students to report what 
} , ts had | } 

ne paren had to say about these 
I Te) Is 


2. Assign two student committees to 


mind out the opinion of students 
teachers on a vear-round school 
gram. Students could be interviewed 
luring their lunch periods. 
As a writing activity, the class 


could compose letters on the subject, in 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER is continued on 








Spain AND OTHER CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE OF WORLD WEEK 


which they voice their own opinions. 
Letters should be addressed to the “Say 
What You Please” Editor, World Week, 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, 
New York. 


UNIT: SPAIN (pp. 16-22) 


Key Ideas to Stress 


1. Spain’s rich cultural heritage stands 
out in sharp contrast with its present eco- 
nomic poverty. Here we have a country 
which has given the world the art of 
Velasquez, Goya, E] Greco, and Picasso, 
but it suffers from a “limping economy.” 
Out-of-date factory machinery, a poo! 
transportation system, and underdevel- 
oped natural resources keep Spain many 
vears behind the rest of Western Eu- 
rope 

2. Although Spain is largely an agri- 
cultural country most farmers do not 
are leased from 
landowners. The lack of mod 


causes \ ields pel 


own their land; farms 


wealthy 
machinery 


ern farm 


icre to be low. 
3. Most of Spain is on a high plateau, 
the The moun 


tainous features are a serious handicap 


meseta criss-crossing 


to a good system of transportation. The 
Spain is along its 


“garden-land” of 
southern coast. 

} Spain was one of the most power- 
ful nations in the 16th century. But by 
1898, it had lost nearly all of 
seas possessions. Although a member of 
the [ N 
NATO 


3. Franc 0 


its ove! 


Spain is not a member of 


“strong man, 


king even- 


Spain s 
wants his country to have a 
tually. He believes that a king will unite 
the Spaniards and prevent them from 


splitting into quarreling groups. 


Assignments 

1. Pages 16-17 

you read about Spain under these head 
Area Population; Climate; 
Religion; Land Features; Agriculture; 
Industry; Mineral Resources; Standards 
f Living; Problems in Development. 
2) Name three world-famous Spanish 
painters. (3) Summarize 
taken by Spain to 
economy, 

2. Pages 20 and 22: (1) What made 
Spain a world power in the 16th cen 
turv? (2) Summarize the effects on 
a) the Spanish-American Wai 
Spain's Civil War (1936 
Falange 


(1) Summarize what 


ngs and 


( 


the measures 


being improve its 


Spain of 
1898 b) 
39 3) Identify 
(4) Summarize U. S. 
(5) Which country 


Franco; 


party relations 


with Spain today 
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page 





is Spain’s neighbor on the Iberian Pen- 
insula? 


TEACHING THE UNIT 


Teacher Interview 

Invite teachers of Spanish in your 
school to join their class with yours for 
this lesson. Under your guidance, three 
of your own students could draw up 
several questions to ask the Spanish 
teacher about life in Spain. Questions 
should center around Spanish customs, 
Spanish teen-agers as compared with 
American teen-agers, schooling in Spain, 
standards of living, city life, village life, 
etc. 


Map Work 


Have students draw a freehand map 
of Spain in their notebooks, using the 
map in this issue of World Week as 
their guide. Here are suggested direc- 
tions: 

1. Label: Spain, France, Portugal, 
Algeria, Morocco, Gibraltar. 

2. Locate: Madrid, Barcelona, Gra- 
nada, Bilbao, Lisbon. 

3. Make a series of “X” 
show the Pyrenees Mountains. 

4. Label: The Atlantic Ocean, Medi- 
terranean Sea, Strait of Gibraltar. 


marks to 


Map Interpretation 

1. Between what lines of latitude and 
longitude is Spain located? How does 
this compare with the U. S.? What gen- 
eral conclusions about Spain’s climate 
can you draw from this information? 


WHAT'S AHEAD 


November 25, 1959 
No Issue: Thanksgiving recess. 


December 2, 1959 


Unit: Mediterranean Contrasts— 
2. Italy. 


December 9, 1959 


Unit: Mediterranean Contrasts— 
3. Yugoslavia. 


2. What does the map tell you about 
Spain’s surface features? How does this 
information tell you about the problems 
Spain faces in developing a good sys- 
tem of transportation? 

3. How does the map suggest rea- 
sons why Spain was at one time one of 
the world’s greatest sea powers? 

4. To whom does Gibraltar belong? 
What makes the Strait of Gibraltar of 
strategic importance? 


Further Discussion (pp. 16-17) 

1. The jingle, “The rain in Spain falls 
mainly in the plain,” is said to be true— 
but unfortunate for Spain. Why? 

2. In what part of Spain would you 
expect to find its “garden-land”? Why? 
Why is this region described as “gar- 
den-land”? 

3. Why is the standard of living of 
the average Spanish farmer generally 
low? 

4, Since Spain is rich in mineral re- 





TOOLS for 





TEACHERS 





YUGOSLAVIA 
Dec. 9 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Economic Development 
in Yugoslavia, 1958, 25¢, Yugoslav Infor- 
mation Center, 816 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 21, New York. Yugoslavia, Between 
East and West, by T. T. Hammond (Head- 
line Series, No. 108), 1954, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York 17, New York. Basic Data on 
the Economy of Yugoslavia (Economic Re- 
ports, Part 1, No. 55-91), 1955, 10¢; Yugo- 
slavia: Titoism and U. S. Foreign Policy 
Background Series), 1952, 5¢; Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S$. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

BOOKS: Land Without Justice, by Milo- 
van Djilas, $5.75 (Harcourt, 1958). My 
Village in Yugoslavia, by Sonia and Tim 
Gidal, $3.50 (Pantheon, 1957). 

ARTICLES: “Yugoslavia,” by H. Innes, 
Holiday, June, 1959. “Letter from Bel- 
grade,” by J. Wechsberg, New Yorker, 
Oct. 17, 1959. “Boom in Yugoslavia,” by 
P. Willen, New Republic, Oct. 19, 1959. 
“Yugoslavia: The State in the Middle,” by 
R. F. Byrnes, Current History, April, 1959. 
“Yugoslavia’s Hybrid Economy,” Business 
Week, Aug. 16, 1958. “Tito Builds a Church 
in Macedonia,” by G. Shepherd, Reporter, 


Failure,” by 
Commonweal, 


“Tito’s Great 
Mestrovic, 


Jan, 8, 1959. 
Matthew M. 
April 18, 1958. 

FILMS: Yugoslavia, 11 minutes, sound, 
black & white, sale, Coronet Instructional 
Films, 65 E. South Water Street, Chicago 
1, Ill. Geography, topography, lumbering, 
farming, economic development, city life 
in Sarajevo and Belgrade. Tito: Our Ally, 
18 minutes, sound, black & white, sale, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text-Film 
Division, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. Produced by the March of Time. 
Yugoslavia today; reviews the recent his- 
tory of American-Yugoslav relations, and 
raises the question of Yugoslavia’s position 
in the conflict between the U. S. S. R. and 
the West. 

FILMSTRIPS: Yugoslavia, 33 frames, 
Visual Education Consultants, Inc., 2066 
Helena Street, Madison 4, Wis. A survey 
of Yugoslavia from the days of Roman rule 
to its present status as a Communist nation. 
Discusses its resources, agriculture, topog- 
raphy, people, industry, etc. Yugoslavia, 44 
frames, color, Herbert E. Budek Company, 
Inc., 324 Union Street, Hackensack, New 
Jersey. Cities, villages, including Belgrade 
and Zagreb; views of harbors, markets, in- 
dustry, farming, highways, cathedrals; in- 
habitants engaged in various activities. 
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sources such as coal, iron, and copper, 
why is it so backward in its industrial 
development? 


Learning from Pictures (pp. 18-19) 


1. What can you learn about Span- 
ish customs from these pictures? 

2. What is Spain’s national sport? 

3. Were you surprised by the mod- 
ern appearance of Madrid? Discuss. 


Discussion Questions (pp. 20, 22) 

1. When Spaniards boast of the great- 
ness of their country, must they turn to 
the past rather than to the present? 

2. How do you explain the decline 
of Spain as a world power? 

3. How did Franco come to power 
in Spain? Why is he called Spain's 
“strong man”? 

4. Do you think it makes much dif- 
ference to the average Spaniard wheth- 
er or not a king is restored to the 
throne? Explain. 


OUR NATION’S IMMORTALS 
(Patrick Henry) (p. 26) 


A biographical sketch of Patrick 
Henry is number 8 in World Week's 
series on Our Nation’s Immortals. 


NOTE: The results of World Week's 
Contemporary Affairs Test (Sept. 23 
issue) are now being computed, and 
will be published in one of our Decem- 
ber issues. 





ANSWERS TO WORKBOOK, p. 28 

I. Cartoon Reading: 1-hammer and sickle; 
2-the threat of Communist aggression; 3- 
cooperation; 4-financial aid; 5-allowed U. S. 
to set up military bases in Spain. 

II. What Did You Read?: 1-Madrid; 2- 
Mediterranean; 3-Pyrenees; 4-30,000,000; 
5-true; 6-meseta; 7-too little; 8-minority; 
9-true; 10-Franco; 11-painting; 12-bull- 
fighting; 13-Falange; 14-Portugal; 15-Cas- 
tilian. 

III. History: 4-1-2-3-5. 

IV. Put on Your Thinking Caps: 1-poor 
system of transportation; 2-use of back- 
ward methods and machinery in farming 
and industry; 3-lack of finances to meet its 
own needs. 


Answers to Crossword Puzzle, page 44 
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The Real Values 
of ETV Begin... 


After 


They’ve 
Turned Off 
the Set 


By BARBARA YANOWSKI 


WO SHEETS of white paper wave 

lazily in the gentle breeze. Side by 
side they hang in an upstate New York 
post office and are found under the 
neatly printed title “Today's Weather 
The entire knows about 
these two forecasts and people go out 
of their way to stop by and take a 
look. One sheet is compiled by the 
U. S. Weather Bureau, the other by the 
local sixth grade. And, much to the 
amazement of those who keep score 
the children are as often right as the 


community 


professionals. 

Where did the children 
a delicate craft? They learned it 
the science lessons they 


le irn su h 
from 
tele 


Saw on 
vision. 

This same series was seen by 
other boys and girls throughout New 
York State. It is only one of hundreds 
of such series across the country which 
produce some exciting results: reluctant 
readers suddenly find motivation for 
wading through a page of print; gifted 
children rush to begin suggested proj 
ects; others write letters, poems, and 
stories about what they have seen, take 
trips to places mentioned, plant seeds, 
keep records, adopt a pet, or make a 
musical instrument. Some simply begin 
to see more and ask more and learn 


50,000 


more. 
Whether they watch 
sputniks, or keep weather 
each child has something in common 
with thousands of unseen schoolmates. 
Each child has turned off the set—and 
then done something about what he has 
seen. And the real importance of tele 
vision lies in what happens in the minds 


make 


stations, 


birds 


Barbara Yanowski (“Miss Barbara”), 
a member of the WNYE television staff, 
appears weekly on station WPIX, New 
York. She teaches elementary science 
as part of the New York State Regents 
Television Project, now well into its sec- 
ond year. 


Alert second-graders react to the program of “Miss Barbara,” author of article—but 
the ‘‘real importance of television lies in what happens—when the program is over.” 


ind lives of its viewers when the pro 
Gram 1S Over, 

Children aren't the only ones “turn 
ing off the set.” Very often teachers do 
too. But do they 
watched learning 


and 


before they have 
their 
discovered 
and abilities of 
They also have learned some new ideas 
and techniques. There’s that filmstrip 


easily 


students 
about the 


own 
have more 


interests their class. 


just introduced, which can be 
ordered for another look; that new way 
of teaching the wind is a perfect intro 
duction to aircraft; that visual aid is 
most suitable for a future math lesson; 
books seem 
The wise instructor watches 


those worth ordering for 
next yea! 
then and dis 


plays the various suggestions contrib- 


incorporates, organizes, 


uted by television, for she knows the 
importance of using an aid well. 
Lately, more and more principals (in 
approximately 2,000 schools using T\ 
circuit) are turning off sets 
convinced that make a 
solid contribution. Some of these prin 
cipals, of course, could live without the 
scheduling problem created by a single 
[V set in a TV-enthusiastic 
Others have already met and conquered 
the situation by begging old sets, bor- 
rowing portables, and buying new 21- 
inch with school or PTA funds. 
Principals with TV sets have come to 
expect all sorts of visitors to see the T\ 
lesson in operation. With their note 
books and cameras come members of the 
press, social workers, textbook authors, 
educators, and TV people themselves. 
The largest number of TV sets obvi- 
ously are located in the homes. Conse- 
quently, a vast army of mothers can be 
found turning off TV sets with a better 
understanding of what their children 
are learning in school, with more infor- 
mation for themselves, and with a real- 
ization of why such odd requests as a 
dozen empty milk cartons come regu- 
larly into their homes. Many have an 


by open 
television can 


school. 


sets 


enthusiastic pre-schooler who manages 
to pick up an astonishing amount of 
information while impatiently awaiting 
his turn to go to school. In many areas 
the schoo] sends weekly TV schedules 
to parents. 

But the effect of educational televi- 
sion does not stop with the child, 
teacher, principal, or parent. Each of 
these groups meets, speaks to, needs, 
and influences others, That’s how curi- 
ous fathers find themselves watching a 
fifth grade math lesson in a bar some 
morning or a pre-school show in a 
local department store some afternoon. 
That’s why libraries often are swamped 
with requests for books shown on tele- 
vision. It’s also why hardware stores 
have a run on dry cell batteries, why 
pet stores run out of gold fish, why 
educational agencies are flooded with 
requests for a pamphlet, and why 
health food stores sell all their wheat 
seed supply in one day. More and more 
members of the community are learning 
what everyone knows in that upstate 
New York town: educational television’s 
impact isn’t confined to the school 
room. 

Educational television is like the 
pebble thrown into a pond—and we are 
just beginning to realize the resulting 
ripples which move silently, slowly, and 
surely outward in an ever-widening cir- 
cle. No one can guess how educational 
TV will affect Johnny or Johnny’s chil- 
dren in the future or the contribution it 
will make to Johnny’s teacher and the 
classes of children she teaches, Yet, it is 
a fact that ETV influences each of us 
and we in turn influence others—and 
that’s overwhelming in itself. Since 
the real importance of TV lies in what 
happens in the minds and lives of view- 
ers after the program—let’s strive to be 
sure that it is used to its best possible 
advantage. Only then can wonderful 
things continue to happen—after they’ve 
turned off the set. 





Travel Tips 


YNAMIC DETROIT, mile-high 

Denver, and bustling Kansas City 
— 1959's convention cities — have their 
red carpets ready for the big Thanks- 
giving weekend. Here is Scholastic 
Teacher's guide to attractions and events 
awaiting this year’s convention visitors. 





> Sightseeing in Detroit—meeting place 
for the NCGE—could begin at the 72- 
acre site on Woodware Ave. where an 
ultra-modern Civic Center is nearing 
completion. The Henry and Edsel Ford 
Auditorium, the 20-story white marble 
City and County Bldg., and the Vet- 
erans Memorial Building are finished. 
Cobo Hall-Convention Arena will be 
ready by mid-1960. Farther out Wood- 
ward is the Institute of Arts which 
houses world-famous Diego Rivera mu- 
rals of industrial Detroit. And at 5401 
Woodward is the Historical Museum, 
where the growth of Detroit is traced 
from a stockade outpost of 1701 to the 
present. (Gallery closed Thanksgiving.) 

North of Detroit on Lone Pine Road 
in Bloomfield Hills are the Cranbrook 
Institutions, including a Museum of Art, 
an Institute of Science, and the Cran- 
brook and Kingswood private schools. 
[hese buildings are open to the public 
Saturday and Sunday from 2-5 p.m. 
Cranbrook is famous for exceptional 
modern architecture and __ beautiful 
grounds. Henry Ford Museum in Dear- 
born exhibits the shops, tools, home fur- 
nishings, and machines of grandpa’s day. 
Among its collections are 175 historic 
automobiles. Neighboring Greenfield 
Village is an outdoor museum of build- 
ings in which history was made. A court- 
house where Abe Lincoln practiced law 
and the buildings used by Thomas Edi- 
sou While working on the electric light 
are two examples 

Special Events — Detroit Lions will 
play the Green Bay Packers in football 
Thanksgiving Day at Briggs Stadium. 
Pianist Gina Bachauer performs at 
Henry and Edsel Ford Auditorium, 20 
E. Jefferson Ave., Thursday evening at 
8:30. On Thanksgiving day, the J. L. 
Hudson Department Store will present 
their annual Santa Claus parade up 
Woodward Avenue. 


> Denver, where the NCTE will con- 
vene, has a Civic Center rated second 
only to the nation’s capital in beauty 
of architecture, statuary, and landscap- 
ing. In this area are the gold-domed 
Colorado State Capitol; Public Library; 
Denver Art Museum, featuring a per- 
manent display of rooms from the 18th- 
century Russell House; and the United 


States Mint. Elsewhere in downtown 
Denver, the State Historical Museum, 
E. 14th Ave. and Sherman St., houses 
scale models of Indian community life, 
and exhibits of prehistoric races and cul- 
tures. City Park, stretching between 
York St. and Colorado Blvd., offers 
strollers a botanical garden, zoo, tropical 
bird exhibit, and wild duck preserve. 
On the park’s east side, facing Colorado 
Blvd, is the Denver Museum of Natural 
History which has an unusual collection 
of animals, birds, and flowers displayed 
in their natural habitats. 

Special Events — Twenty-eight story 
First National Bank Bldg. opens its ob- 
servation deck to sightseers daily from 
10 to 10. The Windsor Players, a pro- 
fessional repertory group, present an 
old-time melodrama Tuesday through 
Saturday in the theatre wing of Hen- 


ritze’s Restaurant, 1360 South Colorado | 


Blvd. On Nov. 28, the Martin Denny 
group will present a concert at Audi- 
torium Theatre, 14th and Champa Sts. 


> Kansas City, the NCSS convention 
city, had its first visitor in the early 18th 
century. Travelers have been coming in 
such steady streams since, that today a 
dozen railroads service the city’s famous 
8-story train terminal. Outside the sta- 
tion is a 577-foot memorial to World 
War I dead which offers a panoramic 
view of Kansas City. Another excellent 
observation point is the roof of 29-story 
City Hall. Saturday afternoon visitors 
here can see the pioneer archives housed 
on the 25th floor of this building. The 
Samuel H. Kress collection of Italian 
paintings and sculptures, plus an‘ out- 
standing display of Chinese art, are on 
display at the Nelson Gallery, Rockhill 
Rd. and 45th St. (Gallery closed Thanks- 
giving day.) 

Kansas City’s major specialty and de- 
partment stores have been conveniently 
grouped within a few blocks of down- 
town hotels. One noteworthy exception 
is the Country Club Plaza at Main and 
47th Sts. The Plaza offers a unique 
shopping experience amidst Spanish ar- 
chitecture, wrought iron gates, bal- 
conies, and Mexican tile plaques. One 
of the city’s loveliest residential districts 
can be reached by taking the bus 
marked Ward Parkway southbound 
from the Plaza. 

Nine miles east of Kansas City, in 
Independence, is the Truman Library 
(bus to Independence Sq. takes about 
40 minutes). Exhibits chronicle the his- 
tory of American presidency. Mr. Tru- 
man’s presidential papers are also dis- 
played. 


> Don’t forget, subscribers are invited 
to Scholastic Magazines’ Thanksgiving 
parties in Denver and Kansas City. See 
coupon, page 6-T. 

—Brettry CONNOLLY 








Join this happy throng! 


Visit Europe on a 


Percival Group Tour 


7 countries in 22 days 
...total cost only $859 


Now is the time to take that long-put-off 
trip to Europe. Percival Group Tours 
are being organized right now. There's 
a place being held for you. How about 
joining up? 

Think of it. At a price within the reach 
of any budget you can tour the highspots 
of 7 countries! That's the “Three-Weeker” 
Tour. Choice of 8 specific dates to leave, 
April 15 through September 9, from 
New York via TWA or SAS. Once on 
the Continent you travel with up to 20 
or 30 congenial people in a luxurious 
motor coach. Amazing how quickly 
initial shyness disappears. Before you 
know it you're among /friends...sharing 
memories for a lifetime. 

Traveling this way is all fun. We do 
all the worrying. Speed you through 
customs. Arrange meals and hotels. If 
you know French, German or Italian, 
by the way, this is the time to practice 
with native speakers, But if languages 
are not your field, just relax. Our Tour 
Conductors will interpret. Help you with 
foreign currency. Steer you right on your 
shopping forays. Even advise you on an 
evening's fun! We ask only one thing 
have a real good time with the rest of 
your party! 

FREE TOUR BOOKLETS 
Harold Percival’s personal tour booklets 
are a “must”—even if you're only con- 
sidering a trip to Europe. Send for them 
today! They give dates when groups are 
departing. 18 different tours, 22 to 70 
days, priced $780 to $3299. And much 
other interesting European travel and 
tour information besides. Tell your Travel 
Agent you want Percival Tours litera- 
ture or send off coupon below—/oday! 


18 DIFFERENT ITINERARIES! ---~~ 


PERCIVAL TOURS Dept. ST-9, 11 
183 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
712 S. Curson Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
224 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, IIL 

A Percival “Happy Throng” sounds like the 
perfect way to travel! Please send me your 
booklets describing the many exciting 
Percival tours to Europe, Around the Pacific, 
Around the Middle East and Around the 
World. 


Name. 





Street 
City. 
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“The Child Is the Raison d etre“ 


Or, How to Make an Impression in a Discussion Group 


Without Actually 


Saying Anything 


By KENNETH E. McINTYRE 


T HAS been some years since I at- 

tended my first conference on educa- 
tion, a conference on safety education, 
about which I knew virtually nothing. 
I was impressed with two things at that 
conference: First, one of the main 
speakers showed up with a broken arm; 
and second, several people (including 
me) seemed to be attempting to gain 
recognition in the discussion groups 
without having much of anything to 
contribute. 

Many years and many 
later, I am still fascinated with the art 
of fooling people in discussion groups 
Now I am making my experience avail- 
able to the profession. One or more 
of the following practical hints should 
get results in almost any 
concerning education: 

Cite the findings of the Fight-Year 
Study. This is particularly effective with 
education professors, who have long 
canonized the findings of this 
Eight-Year Study is the 
all criticisms of 


conferences 


dis« ussion 


since 
study. The 
universal antidote for 
modern education; hence, it can gener 
ally be counted on to silence the skepti: 
starts confusing the with 


issue 


who 
facts. 

Make a comparison between the con 
ditions in education and the medical 
profession. This will open the door for 
a mention of the Flexner Report 
The chances are that nobody in the 
group has read the Report, 
which is a distinct advantage to the 
person who brings it up because he 
probably has not read it either. The 
best strategy seems to be to mention 
it and then change the subject quickly 

If you are a professor, you can gen 
erally gain in stature by pointing out 
that “there is considerable evidence _ 
This evidence might consist of a 
ter’s thesis that a student wrot 
year (or, indeed, that 
written next year) confirming 
hunch that a certain notion is true 


Flexner 


mas 
last 
one will be 
youl 


And 


This article is reprinted by permission 
from the Phi Delta Kappan, March 
1957. Kenneth E. Mclntyre is director 
of a school principalship project at the 
Univ. of Texas, Austin 


you can refer to questionnaires. Since 
generally these can be depended on 
to produce whatever evidence is de- 
sired, one can usually assume the risk 
of saying that there is evidence even 
if he has to produce it to satisfy some- 
body 

Use the modesty approach. If you are 
ilert, you can be the first person to 
say, “I am just a country boy 

Be sure to blame the parents for 
whatever it is that seems to be wrong. 
Even the parents who are present will 
nod approval when you come up with 
this one, because they will understand 
that you are referring to other parents. 

After a question has been flailed for 
iwhile, remind the participants that 
they have been missing the point by 
failing to consider the problem from 
the point of of The Child—the 
raison d'etre of all schools. This is sure- 
fire, Veteran discussion group manipu- 
lators sometimes develop a voice tremor 
when referring to The Child, and have 


1 


been known to break up meetings in a 


t10n 


view 


lachrymose chorus of self-incrimina 


Throw in foreign phrases, such as 
raison d'etre. This impresses people and 
is quite easy One always 


memorize three or four such phrases, 


to do. can 


and then steer the discussion so that at 


least one can be casually interjected. 


French seems to work best for this 
purpose, but do not trust the sugges- 
tions supplied by World War II vet- 
erans who spent some time in Paris. 

Deplore the over-emphasis on 
(depending on the biases of the group). 
If those present are highly football- 
minded, then question the emphasis 
on music, If it is a group of college 
faculty members (arts and sciences) 
hint that things are never going to get 
much better until the Educationists’ 
stranglehold on the schools is released. 
If it is an Educationist meeting, in- 
veigh against the Dead Hand of Tradi- 
tion (and cite the Eight-Year Study). 
At the climax of your peroration, re 
move your glasses and gesticulate with 
them. If you do not wear glasses, get 
some—their use aS a prop can lend 
an air of scholarship roughly equivalent 
to the mention of a foreign phrase. 

Suggest that the people who are 
present are not the ones who should 
be hearing the discussion. This suffuses 
with a favorable light those present, 
while those who might resent the casti- 
gation will never hear about it. 

Now, if you have failed to make an 
impression with methods of the type 
recommended here, you might try the 
silent treatment. A controversial matter 
has been mentioned. You hint darkly 
that you have information which would 
blow the entire issue wide open. Then 
settle back and refuse to say another 
word. But smile a knowing smile oc 
casionally when a particularly obscure 
point is made. 

If the group is still unimpressed per 
haps you should abandon the effort to 
appear impressive in discussion groups 
and write an article instead. There is 
considerable evidence, the Eight-Yea1 
Study and elsewhere, to indicate that 
different from other 
non omnia pos- 


some people are 
people, and_ besides 
sumus omnes. 
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“—And now for the financial 


Ben Roth Agency 


report of the fiscal year—” 





New Materials 








RELIGION AND THE SCHOOLS— 
\ 95-page booklet discussing such ques- 
tions as: What is the proper role of the 
parochial school in our society? Does a 
proper understanding of the First 
Amendment preclude both the teach- 
ing of and the teaching about religion 
in the public school? What is to be 
said about efforts to find a common 
core of moral and spiritual values which 
can be taught in the schools? Contribu- 
tors are Robert Gordis, William Gor- 
man, F, Ernest Johnson, and Robert 
Lekachman, Single copies free from 
Che Fund for the Republic, 60 E. 42nd 
St., NYC 17. 


GAMES WE LIKE TO PLAY, by 
Grace H. Gardner—Thirty-three page 
handbook of favorite children’s play 
activities. Included are outdoor games 


from All Run to Umbrella Relay; indoor 
games like Cake Bakers and Valentine 
March; and 21 stunts including the 
Duck Walk, Feather Roll, and Fish 
Flop. Order from the William-Frederick 
Press, 391 E. 149th St., NYC 55. ($1.) 


GUIDES TO CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
—Huntting’s Guide to New Children’s 
Books covers grades kindergarten 
through high school. This 146-page 
catalogue is free from H. R. Huntting 
Co., Inc., Burnett Road & Ist Ave., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. Children’s Books 
for $1.25 or Less is a 30-page guide- 
book to inexpensive biographies; books 
about animals, science and_ religion; 
holiday books of stories of other lands; 
etc. Seventy-five cents from Association 
for Childhood Education International, 
1200 Fifteenth St., NW, Washington 5, 





D. C. Growing Up with Books is a 
pocketsize booklet listing over 250 of 
the best in literature for the beginning 
reader to the teen-ager. Helpful hints 
about each age group’s reading habits 
are included. Ten cents from Library 
Journal, 62 W. 45th St., New York 36, 
N, Y. 


FREE FORESTRY TEACHING 
AIDS—Trees and Game—Twin Crops, 
available to teachers only, explains the 
relationship between timberland and 
wildlife. The Story of Lumber and 
The Story of Pulp and Paper, available 
in classroom quantities for grades eight 
and up, cover the history and manufac- 
turing processes of lumbering and paper- 
making. Write Education Division, 
American Forest Products Industries, 
1816 N St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 





Records res) 


and Tapes_ 4 


LANDMARK AND DOCUMEN- 
rARY SERIES RECORDS (Enrichment 
Teaching Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth 
Ave. NYC 1, four 12-inch, 33 1/3 rpm 
discs. $5.29 each). 

Titles in the Landmark Series are: 
\lexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr; 
Trappers and Traders of the Far West 
(ERL 117); Commodore Perry and the 
Opening of Japan; Teddy Roosevelt 
and the Rough Riders (ERL 118). 

The Documentary Series titles are: 
The Mayflower Compact; George Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address (EAD 3); 
The Monroe Doctrine; F. D. Roose- 
velt’s Four Freedoms Speech (EAD 4). 

Each face of these recordings relates 
a complete episode and should be used 
independently of the others. Conveying 
the sounds of history through voices, 
music, and auditory effects, these epi- 
sodes are adaptable to either junior or 
senior high school American history 





classes. 

The Documentary Series will be most 
effectively used with the texts of the 
documents in the hands of listening stu- 
dents. Today’s trend toward depth in 
instruction points toward greater use 
of documents in history teaching. 

The Hamilton and Burr recording 
narrates the duel at Weehawken which 
resulted in Hamilton’s death. On the 
back of this recording, the adventures 


of John Jacob Astor and his associates 
in the American Fur Company who 
built a chain of trading posts to the 
Pacific Coast are related. 

The Commodore Perry story, drama- 
tizing the opening of Japan a century 
ago, is essential to an understanding of 
American foreign policy. The reverse 
of this recording, about T. R., conveys 
a realistic account, touched with humor, 
of how Roosevelt’s Rough Riders be- 
came Wood’s Weary Walkers in Cuba. 
T. R.’s voice—first Presidential voice to 
be recorded—is introduced as a footnote 
at the conclusion. 

The Mayflower Compact presents 
enough of the geography and history 
in 15 minutes to make a complete les- 
son, especially if a map is in view. 
Washington's Farewell Address, on the 
reverse side, is an analysis of extracts 
from the speech. 

The Monroe Doctrine presents, in 12 
minutes, a modern day interpretation 
of the document with historical back- 


. . a 
ground, essential points, and subsequent 


applications. F.D.R.’s Four Freedoms 
Speech is introduced against a back- 
ground explanation of U. S. isolation, 
the rise of fascism, and the struggle for 
U. S. neutrality in World War II. The 
recorded voices of both Churchill and 
F.D.R. are heard in their own roles 
which, itself, is an electronic footnote 
to history. 

Classrooms and libraries alike will 
find these recordings valuable additions 
to their historical works collections, 

—Haro.p M, Lone 
Glens Falls (N. Y.) Public Schools 


Books 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: THE 
PRAIRIE YEARS AND THE WAR 
YEARS, by Carl Sandburg. (Dell Pub- 
lishing Co., NYC 17, 1959, $2.95, 3 
vols., paperbound.) 

This is a new, paperbound edition of 
Sandburg’s biography of Abraham Lin- 
coln first published in six volumes in 
1939. Volume I of the Dell set, The 
Prairie Years, ends with Lincoln's elec- 
tion to the Presidency. Volume II, The 
War Years, 1861-64 deals with the Civil 
War, Emancipation Proclamation, and 
first term politics. Volume III, The War 
Years 1864-65, examines the bitter 
1864 election, the end of the War, Lin- 
coln’s reconstruction policy, and _ his 
assassination. —B. C. 





Films and 





SAFETY—Tommy Gets the Keys— 
13% mins., (H. S.), produced by The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. to encourage safe 
driving. The film points out that sports- 
manship, courtesy, and skill are the 
basic ingredients of good driving and 
covers the high points of an ideal train- 
ing program. Film bookings can be 
made through your local B. F. Good- 
rich representative. 
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Join an American group to see 


Russia by 
motorcoach 


Be among a select few to take 
this 17 day, history-making trip. 
Travel through the countryside 
and cities of Russia in a 
deluxe Scandinavian 
motorcoach, Only $495, all 
inclusive from Helsinki or 
Warsaw. Weekly, May 

through October, 1960. 


Maupintour offers 5 other summer tour 
plans from 29 days to 72 days through 
Europe and Russia, some including Scan- 
dinavia, others including Bulgaria, Rou 
mania, Yugoslavia, Dalmatian coastal 
cruise, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Passion 
Play, Bavaria, Austrian Alps 

Each tour conducted. Extensive sight- 
seeing plus free time. Ask your travel 
agent for details or write Melva Oldham, 
Maupintour, 1603 Sixteenth \ 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. Se 


Maupintour 


. Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


FUE 
MATERIALS 


—_1. BELL & HOWELL 
Booklet ‘Teaching and Training with Motion 
Pictures’ (See Sept. 23 Teacher, 4-page in 
sert center of magazine) 
2. BRITISH AND IRISH RAILWAYS, p 
Planning literature 
—..3. CORONET FILMS 
(a) Complete catalogue of Coronet films 
on science and math (b) Preview prints 
of ___(1) Aristotle and the Scientific Method 
——(2) Galileo (3) Isaac Newton (See 
Nov. 4 Teacher, p. 9-T) 
—__.4. MAUPINTOUR, p. 18-T 
Information on European and Russian tours 
5. MUTUAL AIDS, p. 19-T 
Samples of bulletin board 
6. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 9-T 
(a) List of teaching aids b) 
mation on careers in coal industry 
—_._.7. NEW HOLLAND MACHINE CO., p. 8-T 
Information on film, ‘More Milk for Danny” 
—_..8. OLSON RADIO, p. 19-T 
Olson catalogue 
_.. 9. PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS, p. 2-T 
“Adventures in Education’’ booklet and re 
lated information about educational group 
travel 
—..10. PERCIVAL TOURS, p. 15-T 
Booklets describing tours to Europe, Pacific, 
Middle East, and around the world 
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cut-out letters 


Infor- 


Please Print 





School 


UNIVERSITY OF OSLO 
INTERNATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Six Weeks: July 2 to August 12, 1960 
et 


The Norwegian Art, Crafts, History 
and Music 
Life; Social 


Econom ic 
Human Geography 


manities 
Literature 
Norwegian 
Institutions 

social Problems 
International Relations 
linavian viewpoints 


from Norwegian and Scat 


International Teachers institute for English-Speak 
ing Teachers 
8 in Scandinavia for Physical 


rs 

nal System of Norway for Institute Members 

Special Courses in 1960 

The Industries of wrway—six w 

Medical Care and Public Health 
i Norwa four weeks 


eeks 
Services, 


For information write: 
Admissions Office: 
Oslo International Summer School 
Northfield, Minnesota 


fer the Young 
of All ages 


Departures. 
Group or independent 


24-80 Days + *§88 

18-63 Days *998 

25-67 Days $1794 

30-63 Days $4398 

HOLY 25-40 Days $1286 
| SOAMER, 14-72 Days #889 
HAWAI/ * 10-44 days 298 
9-18 Days $269 


State folders Genres 


vm 1898 
105 LL steneranne 





STUDENT TOURS: Low-cost 

Adventure and Study Trips to 
tverywhere” 66 Day European 
trips inci steamer trom $796 


Ash Your Travel Agest 


& TA Rancho M'rage, 


worn traver Pt. T, Calif 











To order free materials, check your choice, clip and mail 
this coupon to Scholastic Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


11. PERFECTION FORM 
Complete catalogue of English 
Nov. 4 Teacher, p T) 
12. RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES, p. 3-T 
RCA Electronics Aids to Education catalogue 
__.13. SITA TOURS, p. 18-T 
Folders on tours to (a) Europe, b 
Orient c) Africa d) South Pacific 
e) Holy Land (f) South America 
g) Howaii (h) Mexico — (i) Stu 
dent Tours 
—___14. SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Brewster House Book News (See 
Teacher, p. 4-T 
_15. UNITED STATES ARMY 
Booklet a) The Secret of Getting Ahead 
b) Meet the Modern Army ——(c) What 
Are Your Son’s Chances of Making Good? 
d) This Is How It Is —_(e) Military 
Guidance in Secondary Schools f) Army 
Occupations and You g) Information on 
Army motion pictures. (See Oct. 21 Teacher 
Pp T 
16. UNIVERSITY OF OSLO, p. 18-T 
Information on summer school 
17. WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
pp. 21 to 24-T 
Reprint of four-page World Book ad. 


fests (See 


Nov. 4 


See Scholastic Magazines Thanksgiving 


party coupon, p. 6-T 


— sc 


No. of Pupils 








Address 


Zone State 





City 


This coupen valid for two months. 


Nov. 18, 1959 





Corner 


33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y. 








Last week—which was American Edu- 
cation Week—somebody started talking 
enthusiastically to me about teaching 
machines, television, and some new 
technological gadgets which will “revo- 
lutionize” education. So I closed my 
eyes, and tried to picture a teacher like 
Miss Corlie F. Dunster or Mrs. Cora 
Beasley being replaced by any machine. 
It was no use—I just couldn’t do it. 

The odds are that you’re unfamiliar 
with the names of Miss Dunster or Mrs. 
Beasley, each of whom taught a gen- 
eration of young Americans. These two 
women represent, to me, a million men 
and women who daily perform the hun- 
dred-odd tasks which are required of 
today’s teachers. 

Miss Dunster was librarian and social 
studies teacher at Shelby (Mont.) High 
School for 34 years. We heard about her 
fine teaching methods and invited her 
to join the advisory board for our maga- 
zine World Week some years ago. When 
she officially retired, last spring, she was 
honored not only by her community, 
but by the Freedoms Foundation with 
a Valley Forge Teachers Medal. The 
latter honor was especially pleasing to 
Miss Dunster, for her great-great-grand- 
father had been a Continental soldier at 
Valley Forge with Washington. 

Mrs. Beasley taught for something 
like 33 years, the last 20 of which were 
in an elementary school in Flat Rock, 
N. C. Her life can probably be termed 
“uneventful,” for the most part. She 
married, had two daughters, served as 
elder of the Mt. Airy (N. C.) Friends 
Meeting. She bought an old piano and 
set it up in school so that her young 
pupils would have some music. Two 
years ago, Mrs. Beasley led her class to 
safety when the Flat Rock school caught 
fire. But when the class was assembled 
outside, she realized that a nine-year- 
old crippled child was still in the burn- 
ing building. She raced back into the 
flames to rescue him—in vain. She later 
died of burns suffered in the fire. 

Both Miss Dunster and Mrs. Beasley 
devoted their lives to their calling. They 
helped mold the minds and characters 
of thousands of young people. Could a 
mechanical brain do the job as well? 
Maybe. But I wonder what kind of 
young people will be produced by a 
machine with a giant brain—but no 
heart. 
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Utah Launches Building, 


TV Language Programs 


Allen Bateman 


By E. ALLEN BATEMAN 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 


LTHOUGH all states are facing se- 

rious problems in education, largely 
as a result of increasing birth rates and 
inflationary trends in our economy, Utah 
has these problems in greater degree 
than many other states. Utah is second 
highest in the percentage of the total 
population enrolled in public schools 
25.7 per cent). It is ninth in the coun- 
try in the percentage of school-age popu- 
lation enrolled in public schools (91.8 
per cent). It is thirteenth in the per- 
centage increase in public elementary 
and secondary enrollment in the ten- 
year period from 1948-49 to 1958-59 
(51.6 per cent). 

Despite the heavy proportion of 
school-age population in the state, the 
people of Utah have demonstrated a 
desire and a will to maintain high edu- 
cational standards. Although per capita 
income is below the national average 

33rd in 1958), Utah was second in the 

nation for the school year 1957-58 in 
the percentage of income collected from 
state and local sources for support of 
the public schools (5.2 per cent). Ac- 
cording to the 1950 census, our state 
was highest in the nation in the per- 
centage of population 25 years of age 
and older with at least four years of high 
school (48.9 per cent), and third in the 
nation in the per cent of this population 
with four or more years of college (7.6 
per cent). 

Much could be written about current 
problems in administration, curriculum, 
guidance, special education, and school 
housing in schools of the state. However, 
let’s look at two items of special import: 

> Enactment by the Legislature of a 
continuing state-wide school building 
program. 

> An instructional television program 
for children of elementary school age 
in the field of modern foreign language. 

Since 1951 the State Legislature has 
enacted at each biennial session a law 
providing some state revenue for con- 
struction of school buildings in districts 
which could not raise enough revenue 
from a fixed local effort to construct 


needed school plants. For four bien- 
nia to and including 1959, the yearly 
state revenue available was approxi- 
mately $1 million. A study by a special 
committee of the Legislative Council 
during 1958 showed this amount to be 
grossly inadequate to meet emergency 
school building needs. Furthermore, the 
study showed there would be no fore- 
seeable end to “emergency” needs un- 
less something was done to enact a 
long-range building program. Result: 
an appropriation by the 1959 session of 
the Legislature of $4 million for “emer- 
gency” needs and enactment of a con- 
tinuing state-aid school building pro- 
gram. 

The law requires each school district 
to prepare a comprehensive school 
building program each five-year period 
and submit it to the State Board of 
Education. The State Board is respon- 
sible for preparing guide lines for these 
plans and the plans may be amended 
from time to time as needed, 

The finance program is based upon 
an assumed life of 50 years for school 
buildings. Cost of construction per class- 
room is estimated to be $35,000. This 
would amortize out at $700 per class- 
room per year. Each district is required 
to levy six mills property tax each year 
for capital outlay. If the required local 
tax does not yield $700 per classroom, 
the state places the balance in the state 
treasury, credited to the account of the 
local school district. 

Last July the law went into effect, 
and the first comprehensive school build- 
ing plan for each school district must 
be submitted to the State Board not 
later than July 1, 1960. This law should 
prove to be a great step forward in 
meeting school construction needs in 
school districts of the state. 

Utah’s educational television station 
KUED, Channel 7, is operated by the 
Univ. of Utah for the benefit of the 
schools of the state. Prior to September, 
1959, the programs had been mainly 
on a college credit and adult education 
basis. During recent months a coopera- 
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tive plan for foreign language instruc- 
tion has been worked out between the 
foreign language department of the 
Univ. of Utah, the State Department of 
Education, and the Salt Lake City 
School District. French and Russian 
lessons for children in grades four to 
six, taught by teachers of the University, 
but geared to the level and learning 
speed of children, are now being offered 
during the school day to children in 
elementary schools within television 
range. 

Though the program was intended 
as a “tryout” offering, response to it has 
been amazing. More than 10,000 chil- 
dren are enrolled in the French program 
and more than 2,000 children are study- 
ing Russian via television. Although 
school administrators and teachers have 
been enthusiastic, many schools entered 
the program at the insistence of parents. 
The schools are gratified at the response, 
but somewhat apprehensive about the 
responsibilities. It is too early for an 
appraisal of results. 
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All times shown are current in Eastern Zone 
Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students 


DRAMA 


Nov. 18, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) 
United States Steel Hour: “The Last 
Autumn,” adapted for television by 
Arthur Heinemann from the novel by 
Herbert Gutterson, starring Pat Hingle 
(of “J.B.” critical acclaim) and Holly- 
wood actress Alexis Smith. Directed by 
Michael Dreyfuss. The father of a boy 
killed in a field trip accident blames 
the negligence of an elderly teacher 
who dozed off while supervising the ex- 
edition. Investigation of the accident 
eads the father to reconsider both his 
angry reaction and his _ relationship 
with his son. STUDY QUESTIONS: 1 
Describe the character of Roger Con- 
way, Justin Kendrick (the headmaster), 
Alan Richards (the young teacher), and 
Hugh Follensbee (the old _ teacher) 
Which man would have the best rela- 
tionship with the boys in the school? 
Why? What does Mr. Ke ndrick mean 
when he says that there is “a community 
of guilt” for the accident? 3. Why are 
we quick to accuse, like Mr. Conway, 
when accidents occur? 

Thurs., Nov. 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Buick 
Electra Playhouse: Ernest Hemingway's 
short story, “The Killers,” adapted for 
television by A. E. Hotchner, starring 
Dane Clark, Ray Walston, Diane Baker, 
Glenda Farrell, Dean Stockwell, Inge- 
mar Johansson, and Frank McHugh. Di- 
rected by Tom Donovan 

Fri., Nov. 20, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Twilight Zone. “Time Enough At Last,” 
starring Burgess Meredith. Adapted by 
Rod Serling from a story by Lynn 
Venable about the last man left on 
earth after the bomb falls. Nov. 27 
“Perchance to Dream” by Charles 
Beaumont, the story of a man who con- 
sults a psychiatrist when he finds that 
every sleeping moment is filled with 
dreams of his own death. 

Sun., Nov. 22, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Our 
American Heritage: “The Practical 
Dreamer” Paul Crabtree, a new in- 
sight into Eh Whitney as early prophet 
of the assembly line, starring Burgess 
Meredith. (See Teleguide, page 7-T.) 

9:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) General Electric 
Theatre: Mayo Simon’s “The Last 
Dance,” starring Carol Lynley, Clint 
Kimbrough, Mary Astor, and Malcolm 
Atterbury, and directed by David 
Greene. A play for mature senior high 
students about the problems faced by 
two immature adolescents when their 
parents oppose their elopement. The 
growing problem of teen-age marriage 
is handled with taste and realism, an 
opportunity for the skillful teacher to 
discuss the problem with mature stu- 
dents. STUD UESTIONS: 1. How do 
we know that Gene and Phyllis have 
unrealistic ideas about the responsibil- 
ities involved in marriage? 2. What do 
these things show us about the young 
people's attitude toward marriage: the 
scorched shirt, the dinner with Gene's 
arents, Phyllis’ new formal dress? 3 

hat untoreseen sacrifices must Gene 
and Phyllis make for their marriage? 
Why does Mayo Simon call his play 


Wed., 


“The Last Dance”? 4. Do Gene’s parents 
handle the situation wisely? Do you 
think that the marriage can work out? 
Why or why not? Would the marriage 
have had a better chance if the couple 
had waited until graduation before mar- 


rying? 
Thurs., (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Said Noth- 
story by 


ing,” an 


Nov. 26, 9:30 p.m. 
“The Gray Nurse § 
original mystery 


Carol Lynley, Clint Kimbrough star in 
“The Last Dance,“” on General Electric 
Theatre, Nov. 22, 9 p.m. (CBS-TV). 


Sumner Locke Elliott, starring Angela 
Lansbury and Ann Todd. 

Fri., Nov. 27, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Special 
Tonight: “Miracle on 34th Street,” star- 
ring Ed Wynn as Kris Kringle, the man 
who believes that he is Santa Claus 

Sun., Nov. 29, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Alfred 
Hitchcock Presents: “Special Delivery,” 
by science fiction writer Ray Bradbury 
A young boy experiments with some 
strange mushrooms he receives through 
the mail 

Fri., Dec. 4, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Du Pont 
Show of the Month: “Oliver Twist.’ 


MUSIC AND ARTS 


Fri., Nov. 20, 8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Bell 
Telephone Hour: Gershwin program 
Sat., Nov. 21, 8:30 p.m. (CBS) New 
York Philharmonic: Under direction of 
Thomas Schippers, with Tossy Spivak- 
ovsky, violinist. Haydn’s Symphony No 
102 in B flat; Prokofieff’s Violin Con- 
certo No 2 in G minor, Opus 63; selec- 
tions from Wagner. Nov. 28: Under 
direction of Leonard Bernstein, with 
Zino Franciscati, violinist. Bach, Bar- 

tok, Beethoven 
8:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Pontiac Star 
Parade: “The Gene Kelly Show” with 
Donald O’Connor and Carol Lawrence 
Sun., Nov. 22, 10:05 p.m. (CBS, New York 
area; check your local station for time 
and schedule). Invitation to Learning: 
Knut Hamsun (Norwegian) “The 
Growth of the Soil.” Nov. 29: Miguel 
de Unamuno’s (Spanish) “The Tragic 

Sense of Life.” 


12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns Hopkins 
File 7: “Tonight Only: ‘The Drunkard’.” 
Lynn Poole tours a showboat. 

Wed., Nov. 25, 10:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) The 
Gelden Circle: A salute to a quarter 
century of songs, with Steve Lawrence, 
Eydie Gorme, Andrews Sisters, Frankie 
Avalon, Nat “King” Cole, Mills Broth- 
ers, Rud , oe 

Sat., Nov. 23 ag) . (CBS) The Metro- 
politan Seieee erdi’s “Aida.” The Met 
begins its 20th consecutive season of 
broadcasts with Milton Cross, commen- 
tator. 

Sun., Nov. 29, 8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Sun- 
day Showcase: Grammy Awards tele- 
cast with Meredith Willson, host, and 
many of the 34 recording artists sched- 
uled for National Academy of Record- 
ing Arts and Sciences awards. 

Tues., Dec. 1, 9:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Ford 
Startime: “An Evening with Miss Ethel 
Merman,” with Tab Hunter, Fess 
Parker, and Tom Poston. 

Wed., Dec. 2, 10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Mar- 
riage—Handle With Care: A Sid Caesar 
special, spoofing ideas about love, 
courtship, and marriage. With Audrey 
Meadows, Marge and Gower Champion, 
and Connie Francis. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Sat., Nov. 21, 4:00 p.m. (WNYC, New 
York; check local NAEB station for 
time and schedule) Everybody’s Moun- 
tain: “Geometry in the First Grade at 
Stanford Elementary School in Palo 
Alto.” Nov. 28: “The Community School 
Idea in Flint, Michigan.” New series 
on educational experiments. 

Sun., Nov. 22, 12:30 p.m. (CBS-TV; also 
CBS radio, 8:30 p.m.) Face the Nation: 
Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) The Twentieth 
Century: “Goering.” Nov. 29 and Dec. 
6: “Poland on a Tightrope” in two 
parts. Part I: “The Reluctant Satel- 
lite.” Part II: “Back in Orbit.” 


FOR YOUNGER VIEWERS 


Fri., Nov. 20, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Walt 
Disney Presents: “Mustang Man, Mus- 
tang Maid.” Elfego Baca defends a 
band of persecuted nomads. 

Sat., Nov. 21, 1:00 p.m. (NBC-TV; carried 
eight days delayed, N.Y. area) Watch 
Mr. Wizard: “Proof of Molecules.” Betty 
Sue, with Mr Wizard’s help, proves 
that molecules exist by using three his- 
toric experiments. 

8:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Leave it to 
Beaver: “Beaver’s Tree.” Inspired by a 
poem read in school, Beaver adopts a 
tree for his personal attention. 

Sun., Nov. 29, 5:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) Art 
Carney Meets Peter and the Wolf: with 
the Baird marionettes. 

7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Shirley Temple’s 
Storybook: “Rapunzel.” 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sat., Nov. 21, 8:00 p.m. (ABC-TV) John 
Gunther’s High Road: “Men Will Find 
a Way,” the story of how people in two 
obscure villages cooperate to save their 
towns from economic extinction. 

Mon., Nov. 23, 6:30 a.m. (NBC-TV) Con- 
tinental Classroom: Modern Chemistry 
with Dr. John F. Baxter. Today’s lesson: 
Solubility, with guest lecturer, Dr. Joe 
H. Hildebrand, professor of chemistry, 
U. of Calif., Berkeley. Nov. 24: Hydro- 
gen C hloride. Nov. 25:  Bronsted- 
Lowry Acid-Base Theory. Nov. 26, 27: 
Thanksgiving recess. Nov. 30: Acid- 
Base Reactions; Indicators. Dec. 1: Rel- 
ative Strengths of Reactants. Dec. 2: 
Tabulating Acids and Bases. Dec. 3: Ap- 

lications of the Table of Predicting 
eactions. Dec. 4: Other Acid-Base 
Theories 

Sun., Nov. 29, 12:00 noon (ABC-TV) Johns 
Hopkins File 7: “Sanitary Engineering.” 
The problem of industrial waste. 

5:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Conquest: “The 
Bottom of the Sea.” (See Teleguide, 
page 5-T.) 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 
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@ The wise choice of a life career is becoming 
increasingly important. More and more 
occupations call for special skills and advanced 
training. Practically every high school has a trained 
person to counsel its students. The National 
Defense Education Act includes provisions for 
assistance in the initiation, improvement, and 
expansion of guidance programs. 

Career choices need careful investigation. In 
a good guidance program, the student grows in his 
selection. Each part of his high-school experience 
contributes to his eventual decision. 

Teachers and librarians know that reading 


WITH 


WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


represents the most practical means of exploring 
fields of work and specific occupations. World Book 
Encyclopedia answers many of the questions 
students ask, and career information is included 
in more than one hundred World Book articles. 

It is customary in most high schools for 
guidance to begin in the first year. In a Mid-West 
high school, Mr. Peter Barrie, the sophomore 
social-studies teacher, planned such a program 
with the help of other faculty members. World Book 
Encyclopedia presents this report of his 
activities as an example of how a well-rounded 
study program can be worked out. 


sement 





Letter Writing 


Mr. Barrie turned to the English Department for help in writing good 
letters for his tenth-grade and learned that the World Book Encyclopedia 
article Lerrer Writtnc was useful as a guide in helping students write 
letters of application. Miss Murrow explained that this material is covered 
in the textbook, but student and textbook usually part at the end of the 
course. If he is familiar with the section on letter writing in World Book 
Encyclopedia, he always has access to a guide that will help him present a 
well-worded application. 

Miss Murrow added that this section in World Book helps to develop a 
different attitude toward letter writing. The student is used to going to 
World Book for specific information on a given subject. Writing a letter 
of application is serious business, and the student gains confidence if he 
can turn to World Book for help. 

Miss Murrow worked with the State Employment Service to provide 
actual practice for her students. Mr. Parsons, the State Employment offi- 
cer, offered to place all of their names on file for after-school and summer 
employment if the students would prepare personal inventory letters giv- 
ing detailed information about themselves. 

A student read aloud a letter from World Book Encyclopedia written by 
James Jones answering an advertisement in the “St. Louis Post-Dispatch.” 
The students were impressed by the large amount of information that Mr. 
Jones gave about himself. A sentence-by-sentence analysis showed how effi- 
cient he was in providing a picture of his personality, ability, and general 
suitability for the position. 

After they had analyzed this letter, the students proceeded to write their 
own. They were motivated to work out their letters carefully, revising and 
editing them until they felt satisfied with the results. 

Mr. Parsons was impressed with the students’ descriptions of their indi- 
vidual qualifications. The letters were sufficiently detailed so that he was 
able to further classify them for possible employment. He also set up ap- 
pointments to fill some immediate openings. 


Correlating English 


A student interested in art was doing a re- 
search paper in English class on the work of 
the commercial artist. She started by reading 
the article in World Book Encyclopedia which 
listed many of the different types of work 
done by the commercial artist. 

In referring to the related subjects, she read 
about the airbrush, a tool used for applying 
color or shadings to drawings, prints, or 
photographs. She became interested in this 
process and after experimenting, decided she 
could use it effectively on a poster she was 
making for an art competition. 

Mr. Allen, the mechanical arts teacher, 
helped her attach an airbrush to a tank of 
compressed air. Considerable practice was 
needed to apply the color evenly, but even- 
tually she was able to get a smooth back- 
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ground tint in a solid color. 

The research for her paper also referred 
to the article Poster, which in turn referred 
her to a longer discussion on advertising. Here 
she obtained further ideas for developing the 
design qualities of her poster. She also learned 
of other opportunities in the field of commer- 
cial art as related to various types of advertis- 
ing and magazine layout. 

This experience in research brought to- 
gether activities in separate courses and at the 
same time strengthened the student’s voca- 
tional ambitions. The school guidance coun- 
selor gave her an art aptitude test and she be- 
gan investigating potential art schools. 

Similar activities occurred in other term 
papers discussing phases of merchandising, 
therapy, forestry, and engraving. 


Advertisement 


A Science Assembly Program 


Mr. Andrews, who taught tenth- 
grade science, was also in charge of 
assembly programs. He suggested to 
his class that they could build a good 
assembly program around occupa- 
tions in the areas of science. 

The title of the program was “Sci- 
ence Needs You” and the class decid- 
ed to limit it to scientific professions 
related to engineering. A panel dis- 
cussion was planned, and everyone in 
the class agreed to do research to sup- 
port the panel. From the REapInc 
AND Stupy Guwe of World Book 
Encyclopedia, they obtained a list of 
different types of engineers and then 
did research on each. For each spe- 
cific engineering position they listed 
basic industries needing that kind of 
engineer and pointed out important 
jobs both in research and operational 
procedures still to be done. Reference 
cards were prepared for the panel. 

The panel members offered to an- 
swer questions from the audience. A 
student interested in becoming a 
building supervisor was told that he 
should study structural engineering. 
Another, who had built his own ster- 


eophonic record player, was told 
about schools of communication that 
provide advanced training in elec- 
tronic engineering. 

In response to a question about the 
work of sanitary engineers, a pancl 
member explained that these special- 
ists work with hydraulic engineers in 
providing pure drinking water and 
adequate sewage disposal systems. 

Because of some questions on the 
work of chemical engineers, the topic 
was broken down into several areas. 
Referring to a list of references under 
Chemistry in the READING AND Stupy 
Gur, one speaker pointed out such 
important activities as developing 
new metal alloys and plastics, doing 
agricultural research, developing new 
industrial processes, producing sourc- 
es of energy, and protecting the 
health of people and animals. 

The science class spent almost a 
month preparing for the program. 
With the help of World Book Ency- 
clopedia and other sources of infor- 
mation, they listed more than 100 
specific occupations calling for ad- 
vanced training in the field of science. 


Civil Service Appointments 


As part of a tenth-grade unit on government, jobs available under the 
Civil Service Act were discussed. Students soon recognized that there are 
opportunities for civil service appointments in practically every vocational 
area. World Book Encyclopedia pointed out that the government employs 
more workers than any private employer in the country. 

A study of the World Book article showed the advantages of civil service 
employment such as sick and accident leave, close classification, job pro- 
tection, and retirement benefits. The class also learned that there is no 
discrimination as to race, color, politics, or religion. 

Some of the students were interested in working in the nation’s capital. 
World Book explains that positions there are filled by allotting a certain 
number of jobs to residents of each state. Government booklets describing 
civil service examinations were provided by the guidance counselor. 

Boys in the class, looking forward to spending time in various branches 
of the service, read articles on the services. They compared advantages of 
military life with those offered in civil service appointments. Then they 
listed all the state and federal civil service opportunities in their own 
community including road engincers, health officers, sanitation engineers, 
internal revenue and unemployment clerks and postal employees. 

As many of these positions as possible were investigated by personal 
interviews. At the post office, the postmaster gave a committee of boys 
sample application blanks and a list of current vacancies. 

World Book Encyclopedia also discusses civil service in Canada. Stu- 
dents learned that the Canadian system guarantees the same basic rights 
and privileges to its employees. 





Leisure-Time Activities 


One afternoon Mr. Barrie had an evaluation meeting 
with the guidance counselor, school psychologist, and the 
girls’ and boys’ deans. The school psychologist suggested that 
in considering the total program of the students, it is advis- 
able to think about leisure-time activities as well as voca- 
tional choices. He suggested that the school has a responsi- 
bility in developing interest in wise hobbies and sports. 

Miss Applegate, the Dean of Girls, said that she had 
already used the Hossy article in World Book to refer stu- 
dents to special articles on antiques, cartooning, coin and 
stamp collecting, photography, and wood carving 

The school psychologist related a case of a boy with a 
reading problem who had chanced upon the article Macic, 
in World Book Encyclopedia, and became interested in it. 


Higher Education 


Tenth-grade students often have a limited 
background of information about colleges and 
universities, yet increased enrollments and the 
stiffening of entrance requirements mean that 
courses need to be selected with a specific type of 
higher education in mind. World Book Encyclo- 
fiedia is helpful for impartial information on 
college life as well as on specific schools. 

In the guidance office a large chart contain- 
ing World Book’s seven basic points for good 
higher education selection attracted considerable 
attention. Students read it waiting to 
see Mr. Edwards, the counselor, and the points 
were often the basis for discussion. 

The article UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES de- 
scribes types of organization, entrance require- 
ments, curriculum, size, and other important 
features. It points out the advantages of junior 
college training, explaining that the junior col- 
lege equips persons for “many jobs in the busi- 
ness and industrial world that do not require a 
full college education for success.” 

World Book Encyclopedia discusses leading 
colleges and universities in separate entries. This 
is a timesaver for the student. He may have ten 
or more colleges on a prospective list. Prelimi- 


while 


This new interest triggered the development of a personal 
reading program with promising results. 

Mr. Barrie suggested sponsoring a hobby week. Students 
were invited to set up displays of their hobbies in the library. 
References to specific hobbies in World Book were listed. 
The outline given at the end of the article was reproduced 
for display on the library bulletin board. The students 
learned from World Book about worthwhile inventions that 
resulted from leisure-time activities ranging from the dis- 
covery of the law of gravity by Sir Isaac Newton to a hobby 
that led to the building of the San Diego zoo. 

On hobby day the tenth-graders distributed tags that 
read: “My Hobby is . What’s yours?” Recogni- 
tion was given for unusual and interesting hobbies. 


Individual Counseling 


After much preliminary work had been done and both group 
and individual tests administered, Mr. Barrie and Mr. Edwards 
checked through the tenth-grade list for students who needed 
further counseling. Appointments were set up, and usually the 
parents were invited to attend. 

The purpose of these discussions was to bring into focus 
differences in viewpoints, and then to direct both student and 
parents toward a considered course of action. Of help in such 
conferences is the World Book Encyclopedia Career Planning 
Guide, designed for parents interested in helping their children 
to discover wise vocational choices. 

The booklet was prepared by Dr. A. H. Edgerton, an edu- 
cator widely known for his work in vocational guidance. 
Mr. Edwards usually introduced the booklet to the parents 
during the conference. Then he suggested that parents work at 
home on their evaluations, and return for a later conference. 

Parents who have had no education beyond high school may 
want to provide better opportunities for their own children, but 
many times they have only a vague picture of college life. 
Mr. Edwards referred them to the discussion on this topic in 
World Book Encyclopedia. In less than two pages, they were 
able to get an overview of types of living experiences; patterns 
of instruction, research, laboratory work and extracurricular 
activities; and general ideas as to cost. Reading this section 
proved particularly helpful to parents about to take their sons 


and daughters to visit colleges. 


Specialists in the field of vocational guidance know 
that as a nation we have many capable, alert young peo- 
ple. The great need is to direct a larger proportion of 
high-school graduates into the professions and highly 
skilled occupations that call for advance training beyond 
high school, The editors of World Book Encyclopedia 
work constantly to include more and more information 
that will lead America’s young people into entering 
these worthwhile vocations. 


nary research in World Book helps him to re- 
fine his list. Then he is ready to write for cata- 
logs and to visit the colleges—if possible. 

Some tenth-graders displayed considerable in- 
terest in teaching. World Book lists colleges and 
universities offering teacher training as ¢ ompiled 
by the “National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education.” 


Using World Book Encyclopedia to provide 
up-to-date information on careers will aid your 
guidance program. Copies of this unit may 


be secured from FIELD ENTERPRISES EDUCATIONAL CORPORATION, Merchandise Plaza, Chicago 34. 
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